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Each number cf this week’s issue of The 
Christian Union is accompanied by a four- 
page illustrated supplement describing the 
Pianoforte, How and Where it is — by 
Lyman Abbot. 


The large volume of mail matter passing 
through the New York Post Office at the 
close of the year, taken in connection with 
the storms which prevailed over the country 
about that time, necessarily delayed the 
delivery of our recent numbers. We shall 
be glad, however,in case our subscribers do 
not receive the issue of the present week in 
due time, if they will advise us of the delay 
that we may take any steps that may be 
necessary to remedy it hereafter. 


Che Outlook. 


Tbe English Parliament has opened with the 
usual delightful fiction of a speech from the 
Queen, really a paper from her Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gladstoue, outlining the proposed policy of 
the adwinistration and iudicatiug the nature of 
the measures which wiil be asked of the Parlia- 
ment at this session. The paper is unusually 
fravk for such a document; bat it still leaves us 
in doubt as to the details, upon which after all 
the success of his measures must largely depend. 
The toreigo questions are very briefly treated. 
Mr. Giadstove bepes in co-operation with the 
oiher Eurcpesn Powers to solve the problem of 
the Grecian irontier amicably; intends to with- 


but the barest outline. 


draw the army from Candahar and to abandon 
the occupation of tbat territory as soon as practi- 
cable; declares that the ri-ing in the Transvaal 
imposes the duty of ‘‘ taking military measures 
with a view to the prompt vindication of my au- 
thority,” aud has set wside for the time plans for 
securing to the European settlers that control of 
their own local affairs which he had been desirous 
to confer. This is a euphemistic way of saying 
that Johv Bull, having witbout color of right or 
reason taken possession of Naboth’s vineyard, 
does not propose to relinquish it so lorg as Na- 
both offers any resistance. Quite in accordance 
with this paragraph of the speech is the report 
that the adminis'ration has refused to give a fa- 
vorable hearirg to the protest from Holland the 
substance of which we reported in last week’s 
issue. Minor propositions are those for the abo- 
lition of corporal punishment in the army and 
navy (where is Mr. Bergh?) and forthe further 
reform of the elections. 


The portion of the speecb, bowever, which will 
be most interesting both to Americans and Eng- 
lisbmen is that relating to Irish affairs. This ac- 
cords with the indications which The Christian 
Union bas heretofore reported and interpreted 
from week to week. Mr. Gladstone will asa from 
Parliament for some additional powers in order 
to protect life and property from violence. Pre- 
cisely what these are he does not say, but doubt- 
less they will include power to govern by military 
autbority in those districts where tbe processes 
of law are insufficicnt; in other words, to treat 
the insurrectiouary provinces as we treated tbe 
Southern States during the war. But simultane. 
ou-ly he promises to introduce radical measures 
of reform such as will give ‘* toa larger portion of 
the people, by purchase, a permanent proprietary 
interest in the soil;” will enable the owners of 
land to sell without restrictions, and will confer on 
Irelund a qualified *‘Home Rule.” For this last 
purpose he proposes a system of county govern- 
ment founded upon representative principles and 
adapted to develop in the Irish people the habits 
of self-government, probably by instituting Coun- 
ty Boards for the mapvagement of purely local 
affairs analagous to our own Boards of County 
Supervisors. This scheme, which, so far as we 
know, has originated wholly with Mr. Gladstone— 
at least it has not been suggested in the prolonged 
discussions on the subject of Ireland from either 
side—is more than ipgenious, It will really give 
tbe Irish all the control over tbeir own affairs that 
they bave reason to ask at this point in their his- 
tory, without severing in the least the bonds that 
bind them to England. Will the Home Rulers 
uvite to resist tbis half loaf because it is not whole 
bread? We shall see. 


The present Pope isa wise father and gives good 
counsel to his children. A Protestant paper can say 
that with good heart none the less tor believing 
that men are men avd not children, and that Oae 
is our Father, even the Father whicb is in heaven, 
The Pope’s latest advice is in a pontifical letter 
to his Irisb children, of which the cable gives us 
As reported, the Pope, 
in this letter, wh le sympathizing with the Irieh 
Catholics, and earnestly desiring that their con- 
dition way be improved, exborts them to do 
Lothing contrary to law, and declares that Ireland 
will more readily obtain what she desires from tbe 
governwent (in the jus'ice and political ability of 
which be expres-es every confidence) if the keeps 
within the strict limits ot legality. Mr. Gladstone, 


by bis wise and just course during bis previous 
adwinistration in disestablisbinog the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Ireland and freeing the 
R Catholic majority thetyranvy which 
imposed upon them the necessity of supporting a 
form of worsbip and a system of iustruc'ion 
in which they did no’ believe, wou for bimsetfthe 
support of all though’ ful and cousiderate Roman 
Catholics, an elewent of power in the present 
crisis on which perbaps too little value has been 
put by either the agitators or the men of peace. 
The pries‘bood sre generally exerting their ia- 
fluence against terrorism and anarchy, and in 
favor of a reasonable confidence in tbe purpose 
of the goveroment to deal justly io providing 
for the wants of Ireland and her tenant popula- 
tion. 


Captain Eads’s remarkable plan for a sbip rail- 
road across tbe isthmus which separates the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans reappears after a silence 
of a year respecting it. This plan, our readers 
may remember, involved the construction of a 
very wide track railroad built with the inten- 
tion of lifting the most heavily-laden ship out of 
the water on tbe one side ot the istbmus, runving 
it across on low broad cars to the water on the 
other side, and relaunching it there. There is 
no greater inherent difficalty in putting a sbip 
upon sueh a railroad than in running it upon a 
dry dock; and Mr. Eads believes that there are 
no insuperable difficulties in the way of trans- 
portiog it across the isthmus after it bas been 
safely landed on the track. He has ro far suc- 
ceeded in mekiug his scheme appear possible as 
to secure from the Mexican government a grant 
and special privileges for the construction of the 
road across the Istbmus of Tehuantepec from the 
Gulf of Mexico on the east to the Pacific ocean 
on the west. The distance to be traversed will 
be nearly three times as great as at Panama, but 
there are no such engineering difficulties to be 
overcome, and the distance from New York to 
San Francisco will be 1,500 miles less, while the 
distance from tbe mvuth of the Mississippi will 
be 2 300 miles less. Out of all these various 
schemes for connecting the two oceans some 
reality will come forth at last. 


The message of the Governor of this State is in 


striking contrast to the Queen’s speech in Eng-. 


land; it occupies nearly a puge of the New York 
‘‘Tribune” against about a quarter of a column 
for the speech; is filled with statistical details, 
but bardly sugges's a single definite legislative 
measure, We shall leave the interested reader to 
study the statistics in the political pspers. He 
says tbat favoritism in railroad transportation isa 
great evil, and that stability and uniformity in 
rates are important for the public. These are 
truisws, and the Governor offers no suvgestion to 
the Legislature of any practicable measures to 
secure this desirabie end. The public do not 
need to read his message to learn that our exc'se 
laws are in a chaotic condition; but whether the 
Governor would reform them for the purpose of 
protecting and promoting the liquor traffic asa 
valuable industry, or for the purpose of putting 
more effective limits upon it as a destruc'ive aud 
pernicious business, we defy any reader to gather 
from his vague hope that the subject will receive 
the patient consideration and wire action of the 
Legislature. Indeed, the only specific rec mmen- 
dations of apy public importance thut we are able 
to discover in this ducuwent ere three: that the 
laws be so amended as to remove the scandalous 
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evil of the lottery business; that separate re- 
formatories be provided for women criminals; 
that the number of municipal officers in New 
York and Brooklyn be reduced one-third. This 
last is an excellent suggestion; and if the exam- 
ple were set in those cities, it might be profitably 
followed by the State and by the United States. 


The recommendations of the Mayor of New 
York city in his opening message may be epito- 
mized thus: 

Local self-government. 

Better water supply. 

Improved pavements and sewers. 

New markets on the old sites. 

Perfecting of the Parks. 

Creation of a special Board to keep the streets 
clean. 

No present increase of the police force. 

Increased school accommodations and liberal 
salaries to the teachers. 

Of these recommendations we have only to say, 
briefly: 

1. That the people of the city could not manage 
their own affairs any worse than they have been 
managed for them by the New York Legislature. 
Try Home Rule for ten years and see what 
comes of it. 2. No Board could give us streets 
any dirtier than the present; it is worth while 
trying what a new broom cando. 3. The money 
spent on public education is never begrudged by 
the people. No public expenditures make a bet- 
ter return. 


Gov. Long, of Massachusetts, in his annual 
message gives the weight of his position to one or 
two radical propositions of general interest. His 
recommendation of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution giving women theright to vote is rather 
significant as an indication of the drift of public 
sentiment than asa prophecy of any change likely 
to be made immediately. The voting for school 
officers will have to be somewhat more general be- 
fore an agitation for unlimited suffrage will ac- 
quire great force over the public mind. The 
average voter cannot be made to see the injustice 
of denying women suffrage rights which they do 
not clamor for and will not even exercise when 
conferred upon them. Those who believe in wo- 
man suffrage must address the women whose in- 
difference and opposition is the chief obstacle to 
be overcome. He also recommends the abolition 
ofhanging. He rightly says that if capital pun- 
ishment is to be inflicted some less revolting meth- 
od of inflicting it should be adopted. Headds a 
suggestion that it might be left to the jury to de- 
termine in what cases the death penalty should 
be inflicted and in what imprisonment for life 
should be substituted. This would practically be 
an abolition of the death penalty. 


The Massachusetts railroad commissioners have 
addressed a significant communication to the 
New York Chamber of Commerce in reply to in- 
quiries addressed to them by the Chamber on the 
subject of railroad trausportation. This paper is 
valuable because it gives results of the experience 
of the State of Massachusetts; but it is a mistake 
to suppose that the experience of this thickly 
settled State, with a high degree of intelligence, 
and a highly organized state of society, is con- 
clusive for the rest of the nation. It however 
coofirms that of Great Britain—the utility of a 
Board of Railroad Commissioners to hear com- 
plaiuts from shippers and passengers against rail- 
roads; the very existence of such a body reduces 
the occasions forcomplaints. The Commissioners 
justly condemn the attempt to fix a specified and 
uniform rate per mile forall railroads, pointing 
out the undeniable fact thut some railroads ought 
to be allowed to eharge a larger mileage than 
others in order to even pay their running ex- 
penses and the interest on the construction. 
They believe that the legal recognition of the 
general principle that all railroad charges must be 
just and reasonable, and that the road must be 
run for the benefit of the public and with a regard 
to their rights, affords the best safeguard to the 
public, provided there exists a State body created 
expressly to see that the railroad acts within these 
limits. They express great di+trust of any National 
Commission to regulate the railroads of the nation, 
because it would practically put the control of 
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five billions of capital, with an immense annual 
income, into the hands of a body of men to be 
created by Congress, an accession of power in the 
Nationa] Government that might be fraught with 
the gravest and most dangerous results to the na- 
tional well-being. On the other hand, the regu- 
lation of the railroads by Boards of Commicssion- 
ers within the various States would present a 
combination in their judgment which no railroad 
could either successfully resist or purchase. The 
arguments failed, however, to conviuce the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has passed resolutions 
recommending thecreation of a National Board of 
Commissioners to exercise supervision, in the 
name of the nation over those roads whose line 
extends beyond the confines of a single State. 


It would be difficult to construct a more perfect 
death-trap than the tenement-bouse which was 
destroyed by fire in Madison S'‘reet last week, in- 
volving the death of ten persons and the serious 
injury of six others. It stood inside the block, 
surrounded with other structures, with an en- 
trance through an alleyway; it was built of wood 
that had become so old and dry as to be bighly in- 
flammable; and the fire escape was placed before 
the windows which opened out of the hall, the 
door at the foot of the stairs leading to it being 
useless in an emergency because it lacked a 
knob. The explosion of some gasoline which 
two plumbers were using for the repair of water 
pipes set fire tothe house; the hall was immedi- 
ately filled with smoke and flame, and in an 
instant all egress down the stairs was rendered 
impossible, and all exit by the fire-escape shut 
off for the same reason. A woman iu the yard, 
startled by the explosion, was unable to reach her 
children onthe second floor, and they were thrown 
out to her. Of two families on the third, fourth, 
and fifth floors, eight persons were burned to 
death; three members of another family on the 
fourth floor sustained serious injury by jumping 
from the windows tothe ground. Owing to the 
position of the house, and the d'fficulty of reach- 
ing it from the street, water could not be brought 
to bear upon it, and there was no time to render 
help in other ways to those inside the building. 
So long as the plainest conditions of safety are 
criminally disregarded, so long the newspapers 
will report tragedies like this, and the community 
which permits such structures to be put up and to 
stand must divide with their owners the re- 
sponsibility. 


Such calamities as tbis will direct public atten- 
tion to the work of the ‘‘Improved Dwellings 
Association,” the organization and aims of which 
were noted in The Couoristian Union some time 
since. This Association is now building a block 
of tenement -bouses on an acre of ground at First 
Avenue and Seventy-first and Seventy-second 
Streets, at an expense of $250,000. The buildings 
are divided into three blocks, one fronting on the 
avenue and one on each of the side streets. 
The stairways are built of fireproof material 
from top to bottom, and are broken into 
flights of five feet, so as to make the ascent 
easy for children and the old. The three blocks 
will contain sixty-two two room apartwents, one 
hundred and eight three-room ap»urtments, and 
forty-eight four-room apartments; each group to 
be supplied with closets and pantries, and to have 
the use of the elevator. The courtyard between 
the side blocks and in the rear of the front block 
will be planted with Linden-trees, and will serve 
as a play-ground for the children as well as a 
reservoir of fresh air forthe houses. Every room 
will be lighted directly from the street or from the 
courtyard. Special care will be taken with the 
plumbing, and it is proposed by the members of the 
Sanitary Reform Association, who have taken the 
matter in charge, to introduce all the latest im- 
provements so as to make the drainage as nearly 
perfect as possible in the light of present knowl- 
edge. There will be a steam laundry for every 
twelve families and a liberal supply of water from 
tanks placed near the roof. The rents will range 
from six to twelve dollars a month, according to 
situation and facilities. This is taking hold of 
the problem at the right end, and may serve asa 
suggestive hint to capitalists who are studying 
how to invest their money for the public benefit 
as well as their private advantage. 
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ONE-SIDED. 


I have taken The Christian Union for many years, not- 
withstanding its free-trade proclivities; but now that I 
see you are determined to push an agitation in favor of 
free-trade I can take it no longer. Please discontinue. 

O in substance your letter received last week. 
We publish it here because, though such 
letters are rare in our experience, you doubtless 
represent a large class in the community; men 
who do not always express as clearly the reason 
which leads them to stop one newspaper and take 
another, but whose real reason is that they want 
a one-sided paper—on their side. 

The doctrine of tree trade is beld by a large 
number, we might perfectly safely say by a large 
wajority, of the men who have devoted the most 
time and thought to the study of political 
economy. It is said that all the professors of 
that science in our colleges believe in and teach 
free trade. That is possibly an ex«ggeration, 
though we are not able at this moment to recall 
a notable exception. The proportion of thought- 
ful men who hold and teach it is at all events so 
large that no thoughtful man will assert that it is 
the creed of mere selfishness and ignorance. It 
is the view of at least a considerable minority of 
American citizens, and of probably a considerable 
majority of American students. Do you want to 
grow up ignorant of this view thus held and 
taught? Do you want a newspaper that shail 
leave you ignorant of what half your educated 
fellow citizens think on a prac*ical problem of 
national life? If so, you do well to stop The 
Chnistian Union. For The Christian Union does 
not propose to leave its readers ignorant respect- 
ing apy practical problem that affects life— 
national, social or individual—nor in ignorance 
respecting any view entertained upon = such 
problems by men whose characters entitle their 
views to public consideration. We have just 
finished publishing three articles on the negro 
qnestion by a Southern gentleman, not because 
they represent our own views, but because itis a 
national service to let one half the nation know 
what the other half thinks on a national problem. 
If you want to be left in ignorance of your 
neighbor’s opinions on such themes you will fiud 
plenty of papers that will only give you one side 
of any question. The Christian Union is not one 
of them. | 

But perhaps you would like to know what can 
be said for free trade, but you do not wish to 
support a paper which cisseminates such inform- 
ation among the people. [Free-trade you regard 
as a pernicious error, and you are not willing to 
pay three dollars a year to help teach pernicious 
error to the unthinking. If the withdrawal of 
your support had any tendency to prevent the 
dissemination of theerror, if the newspaper was 
an endowed institution and you its patron, there 
might be some force in this view from your stand- 
point. In fact, however, there are always two or 
three men in America who are giad to get a news- 


paper which will give them all sides on all impor- 


tant questions to one that wants to be left in 
ignorance, so that your withdrawal of your 
three dollars has not the slightest tendency to 
accomplish the result you desire. You caunot 
keep half of your fellow citizens ignorant of free- 
trade doctrines if you would—thbe day for main- 
taining one opinion by keeping the world iguorant 
of the arguments opposed toit bas forever gone by. 
But suppose you could: what would be the result? 


‘Suppose all your fellow citizens were to act on the 


same narrow priuciple—all free-trade men took 
journals that only gave them the arguments for 
free trade, and all protectionists took only such 
papers as gave them tbe argumen's for protectioa. 
As a result we should have a natiou of semi- 
ignoramuses, each half of them ignorant of the 
Opinions and views of the other half. How long 
would that condition of affairs have to continue 
before the nation came to an agreement on the 
subject, or to anything like a wise and bruxsd 
conception of th» truth? Ordo you expect all 
protectionists to remain in ignorance of the views 
of free traders,and all the free traders to lay 
aside their prejudices and to acquaint themselves 
with the opinions of protectionists ? 

Of one thing the readers of The Christian 
Union may rest assured: it will be catholic both 
in politics and religion. Itis only error that fears 
free discussion. The Christian Union believes 
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that the policy of the future is a trade as free 
between the nations of the earth as it now is 
between the States of the Union ; but it believes 
this so firmly that it conceives there is no better 
way of convincing the people of this truth than 
by acquainting them fully with all that can be 
said on both sides of the question ; and those 
readers who are willing to be fully educated, and 
to take time and patience to acquaint themselves 
with both sides, will have an opportunity before 
the present year has expired, if we can find an 
advocate of protec'ion who can put the reasons 
for the faith that is in him as tersely and clearly 
as Mr. Shearman has put the arguments for com- 
mercial liberty. 


THE SOUTH, THE NORTH, AND THE 
NEGRO. 


HE essential point in Mr. Howell Cobb’s 

Southern view of the negro question, as pre- 
sented to the :eaders of The Christian Union in 
its last three numbers, is, if we understand bim 
aright, that the North should work with and 
through the South in working for the negro. 
The general principle is a sound one. The For- 
eign Missionary Sccieties are beginning to learn 
it. Weean never Christianize China’s four bun- 
dred millions by sending missionaries to convert 
them all. We must help China to help herself. 
We must educvte Chinese missionaries to preach 
the Gospel tothe Chinese. But there are excep- 
tions to this general principle. When the war 
closed there was not a single Southern State that 
hed even the ruin or the seed of a true free- 
school system. In most of them teaching the 
laboring classes—that is, the negroes—had been a 
penal offense. There were many communities 
which did not even know what a free school was; 
others which bad been sedulously taught to hate 
it. The nation could not afford to wait till this 
changed of itself. The North was prosperous, 
the South poor; the North had free schools, the 
South none. And the first thing for the North 
to do was just what 
without waiting foran invitation and carry its free 
scbools and plant them there. 

But this time has passed. There is not a South- 
ern State now that has not something of a free— 
school system. There is not a State that 
would not be glad ofa bettersystem. Thereis not 
one whicb, asa State, is opposed to the rudimen- 
tary education of the negrces. To day the thing 
forthe North to do is to work with and through 
the Soutb. The South may lead if sbe will, and 
we will follow. The Nation ought to make national 
appropiiations to be expended by the Southern 
States. The Northern missionary associations 
ought to secure the aid and fellowship of Southern 
workers in their missionary schools. If we are 
not mistuken they are working in this direction. 
They have stopped planting primary schools and 
are maintaining normal schools. That is, they 
are helping the South to help herself ; and Mr. 
Cobb and all those who with bim are prepared 
to hope and labor and pray fora new South, may 
depend on it that the great body of the North- 
ern people will be only too glad to act on his 
principle and work with the South for the 
negro, just as fast as the South will give us the 
chance. Offer us the partnership and see if we 
do not accept it. 

But do not wonder that we do not 7vait for the 
offer. The North owes a duty, and loyalty im- 
pels it. The North freed the negro; freed him in 
spite of the sword and the bayonet of the South. 
The North gave bim the ballot; gave it_bim in 
spite of the protests, not always gently pbrased, 
and resistance, not always legaliy or constitution- 
ally carried out, from the South. Whether it 
was right in freeing the negro, whether it was 
right in giving Lim the ballot, we need not bere 
discuss. But having assumed this responsibility, 
loyalty to the negro, loyalty to the South, loyalty 
to the nation requires it to goon and help to fit 
the negro for freedom and the ballot. We had 
no right to take him from the protection of his 
master and deny him our own; no right to give 
him the ballot and make no effort to educate him 
to use it; no right to thrust on the South a sys- 
tem of free labor and free voting which requires 
also free schools, and given no aid in planting 


it did, go iato the South 
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millions of money to destroy slavery and do no- 
thing to rebuild free institutions where slavery’s 
ruins lie. The North has put its hand to the 
plow and will not look back; but it will wel- 
come every such hand as that of Mr. Howell Cobb 
stretched out to unite with it in a work too 
large and too important to be other than a work 
of the whole nation, and of all in it who love 
their country and their fellow men. 


FATHERLESS CHRISTIANITY. 


HERE is no picture in literature so terrible as 
: that which Richter paiuted of a fatherless 
creation. It is midnight; the finger on the dial of 
the old church tower points to eternity; the dead 
are rising over the wide earth; troops of children 
throng the dasky church waiting for a presence or 
a voice that shall welcome them on the threshold 
of the new life. The waiting deepens into agoniz- 
ing suspense, and at last, with an infinite sadness 
on his face, Christ stands in the midst and says 
there is no Fatber. He bas searched the depths 
and climbed the heights of being in avain quest for 
the heart out of which all the tides of life should 
pulse. There are untold riches in the bowels of 
tbe earth, there are unspeakable splendors in 
the constellations through which the ‘‘suns run 
like mine-lamps and the stars like silver veius,” 
but there is no Father. Majesty, order, immensity 
are everywhere, but it is all as nothing because 
no infinite love abides behind it. An awful 
despair settles like eternal night over the throng 
in which Christ himself is orphaned, the swift ap 
proach of doom breaks on the ear, and the dream- 
er awakes ; imagination has touched its extremest 
bounds and can go no farther. 

A Sunday-school teacher was perplexed not long 
ago by a scholar who said, **I love Christ, but I 
don’t love the Old Testament God.” How many 
there are who have not gone as far as this child 
even, to whom the ‘ Old Testament God” is all 
the God there is! They have a Creator, a Law- 
giver, an Infinite Judge, but no Father. Agnos- 
ticism itself, which says we can Know nothing 
about God, is not worse than the teaching which 
gives us distorted ideas of the Infinite Wisdom 
and Love, a true revelation of whom men are 
never able to resist when it comes tothem. It is 
the misfortune of all our catechisms and creeds 
that they were written when men had no bigher 
thought of government than that which they as- 
sociated with absolute power, no larger concep- 
tion of deity than as a supremeruler. Purify 
and elevate these ideas as much as possible, ally 
infinite justice aud purity with the infinite power, 
and the thought is still radically inadequate and 
wisleading. It puts an attribute in the place of 
personality, a method of work in the place of the 
worker, an arm, a brain, in the *place of a char- 
acter and a soul. And so, misled and vainly 
attempting to make a logical God square with 
their broadening knowledge, men have gone on 
stumbling into unbelief. God is law, says one; 
justice, says anotber; wisdom, athird. God has all 
of these, but he 7s none of them. They are his 
attributes, not himself. Thereis but one descrip- 
tion of him which is authentic and authoritative, 
given in the shortest and most pregnant sentence 
ever penned by mortal hand, ‘‘God is love.” 

The church does not yet fully believe that Christ 
was God. It accepts bim asa partial revelation 
of deity, and draws on the Old Testament to 
complete the picture, and so distorts and undoes 
the blessed work. No less than three thousand 
studies and sketches of Michael Angelo’s ‘* Last 
Judgment” are preserved in the Vatican, of all 
sizes and in all stages of completeness. Some are 
mere bits of paper with a finger or a nose drawn 
on them, others are covered with carefully 
sketched profiles. The picture stands complete 
without them. No one would think of surround- 
ing the sublimest of paintings with themin order 
to receive the fullest impression of its tremendous 
significanceand power. They areof value only as 
showing how the artist made ready for his work, 
how the thougbt grew on him and the hand pre- 
pared itself by patient practice for its supreme 
achievement. Even so God shines in perfect 
revelation and beauty in the character and life of 
Christ. Nota line can be added, nota stroke is 
needed to complete the divine portraiture. There 


_ them; no right to sacrifice thousands of lives and | are studies and sketches of marvelous beauty and 
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power intbe Old Testament which men will never 
cease to study with reverent eye, discerning in 
them the slow growth of the divine image in the 
consciousness of men, the gradual preparation by 
which the Divine Artist made ready for the perfect 
picture of himself ; but God stands clearly dis- 
closed without aid or suggestion from them. 
Law-giver he is indeed, as every father is a law- 
giver in his family, not for his own glory, as 
the catechism teaches, but for the good of his 
children and the well-being of all the innumer- 
able hosts of heaven and earth dependent on his 
care. 

To be a teacher of the spiritual life in the 
pulpit, the prayer-meeting, the Sunday-school, the 
family, is to assume tbe greatest of human re- 
sponsibilities, since false teaching is the prolific 
source of infidelity. In your own heart love God 
as the most lovable and attractive being in the 
universe, and so loving disclose in your life and 
speech the Divine Father who ‘‘so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 


NOTES. 


The Rev. George B. Safford in our columns this’ 
week points out some tendencies in the National Con- 
gregational Council from which danger may be ap- 
prehended, and makes a suggestion by which the 
attention of the Council may be concentrated on 
Christian faith and work rather than matters per- 
taining to ecclesiastical machinery; Mr. Thomas G. 
Shearman continues his discussion of the subject of 
Free Trade vs. Protection; Mrs. Mary Wager-Fisher 
describes an exbibition of notewortby paintings 
recently held in Philadelphia; Dr. Charies S. Robin- 
gon furnishes his second article on Church Music, in 
which he indicates the secular derivation of a number 
of our most commonly used church tunes; Dr. M. M. 
G. Dana opens up the interior of a Western mission- 
ary’s home; and Mr. Abbott, in the Sunday-school 
lesson, unfolds some of the lessons of the story of the 
first evangelist. In The Home Miss E. R. Scovil has 
an article which may supply a useful hint to persons 
who are maoufacturing presents, and Mrs. Beecher 
affords some practical suggestions for the laundry; 
acd in the Young Folks Mrs. Treat sends from Bel- 
gium an entertaining account of how the day of Saint 
Nicholas is spent in Antwerp, preserving so admira- 
bly the flavor of the French conversation and the 
atmosphere of the Belgian family that one has al- 
most the consciousness of being a spectator of the 
scene. An interesting bit of historical study is the 
‘‘Children’s Crusade,” by Mr. Wilford L. Robbins. 
The poetry in this number is supplied by Rose Terry 
Cooke and ** J. M. S.,” whose initials will perhaps be 
recognized by some of our readers as a lady not un- 
known in literary and art circles. Mr. Mabie reviews 
Mr. Morris's recent book on * British Thought.” 


On Thursday evening, Dec. 30th, a unique reception 
was given to the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet by his deaf mute 
friends in view of his safe return from Europe. No 
less than one hundred and fifty of these persons were 
present at the banquet and reception who testified by 
looks and signs as eloquent as language how much 
they thought of the man who is so deeply interested 
in their welfare. All the letters and addresses showed 
that like bis father before him, they regard him asa 
philanthropist to whom the deaf mutes in this coun- 
try are under especial obligations. Dr. Gallaudet, 
who returned on Christmas day, has been absent in 
Europe five months, where heattended the conference 
at Milan in the interest of deaf mutes, in the mean- 
while visiting some twenty-two institutions by which 
this class of people are instructed and cared for. He 
found, however, that their methods are inferior to 
ourown. He is soon to givea lecture, first to the deaf 
mutes and then tothe public at large, giving a de 
tailed account of hisdelightful journey. Dr. Gallau- 
det is at the head of the Episcopal Church Missicen to 
Deaf Mutes, which now has branches in all parts of 
the country. The work began years ago in a Bible 
class in this city, which in due time has grown up in- 
to a church, known to everybody as St*Ann’s. The 
attendance of deaf mutes at the services on Sunday 
afternoons is sometimes between two hundred and 
three hundred, the communion services being espe- 
cially impressive. Once or twice in the year Dr. 
Gallaudet visits the various missions South and West 
under his charge, thus devoting his life to this most 
interesting work of self-sacrifice and philanthropy. 


The Morey letter came into a world of unsuspecting 
innocence when it invaded the Democratic camp and 
compelled the managers reluctantly to accept its 
genuineness. The National Committee affirms that 
it was deceived in the matter! Senator Barnum, 
with all his educational advantages in the school of 
practical politics, was thrown entirely off his guard 
by the engaging but deceitful epistle; Mr. Hewitt, in 
spite of his acquaintance with General Garfleld’s chi- 
rography, was completely hoodwinked; and now, 
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last of all, like acertain Biblical persorage, ** Truth” 
comes also, and in an open letter to the President 
elect admits that the Morey letter, to which it first 
gave circulation, was a forgery, and declares that it 
too was imposed upon. In the presenceof this affect- 
ing mass of innocence and easy credulity he must be 
hard-heartei who would hint a suspicion or suggest 
a doubt, butit is earnestly to be hoped, for the sake 
of future candidates. that the next Democratic Na- 
tional Committee will be a little le-s guileless and a 
little more on its guard against the possible deprav- 
ity of the human heart. 


The death of Mr. Turner, for twenty years in charge 
of Mr. Beecher’s farm at Peekskull, silences a loyal 
and tender heart, and takes frem a loving circle as 
unselfixb and faitbful a friend as God ever gave to 
earth. It seems impossibie to believe that only a 
simple partition separates us from him whose voice 
we shall never bear again; a voice which we bave 
never heard in all those twenty years except in 
language of gentleness and respect. He was so identi- 
fied with our Summer Rest, the two were 80 united in 
every thought, that it will not be easy to separate 
them,and it seems impossible now to conceive how 
the home will seem with the friend gone. It would 
be very strange if, after twenty years of such faith- 
ful, affectionate care and service, God should send 
another as good and true to fill his place. In truth, 
whoever else shall come to take the charge of that 
Summer Rest, his place never can be filled by any 
other, for his place was not only in the farm, but set 
more in the hearts of those that loved and still love 
him. 


The advent of the new year is taken advantage of 
by some of our contemporaries for improvements 
either in matter orin form. ‘The Christian Intelli- 
geneer” announcssthe engagement of Mrs Sangster, 
whose excellent articles on the various aspects of 
home life have been enjoyed by a wide circle of 
readers as they have appeared from time to tim» in 
various religious journals, ‘* The Christian Advocate,” 
whicn bas steadily grown in va'ue and interest under 
the management of Dr. Buckley, appears witha pew 
beading and new type throughout, thus harmonizing 
its external form with its improvement in matter. 
The Christian at Work ” celebrates its ** crystal wed- 
ding:” it is fifteen years old. Was it married the day 
it was born? 


The Harvard students, so far as the ‘‘ Crimson” 
represents under-graduate sentiment, are not show. 
ing a very gallant spirit on the question of co-educa- 
tion st Cambridge. An article in a late issue of 
the *‘Crimson’”’ takes ground against giving the 
privi'eges of the university to persons who are really 
outsiders of the ins'itution, not officially recogniz d 
by the college officers, aud who render the college no 
return in money for the educational opportunities 
afforded them. [tis complained that the young ladies 
monopolize the use of books in the college library, 
und that they bave really taken possession of some of 
the laboratories by tbe crowding of theannvex upon a 
regular coliege course. 


The Christmas number of the ** London Graphic,” 
of which 100 000 copies were ordered above the npum- 
ber produc: d, was ip process of preparation from last 
February. and the number for Coristmas of 1881 is 
now in progress. A reissue of the plate accompany- 
ing the recent :umber is announced to the extent of 
50 000 copies. The prosperity of our English contem- 
porary further appears in its werkly supplement 
containing a superbly illustrated account of a recent 
visic to Cairo and the Nile. No picture we bave ever 
seeu gives a better notion of the construction of tbe 
great pyramid and the difficulties in scaling it than 
the full-jpuge plate in the issue for December 25th. 


The fact that Germany resents the free expression 
of pablic sentiment in this country on the subject of 
the bigo'ed anti-Jewish agita'iop in progress there 
will ratber stimulate :han repress the further expres- 
sion of American opinion. In furtherance of the good 
work a:rumber of Jewish gentlemen in this city have 
had Mr. Beecher’s recent termon on the German per- 
secution of the Je ws travslated for circulation in the 
Fatherland. It isbeing print«dat the Hebrew O: phan 
Asylum in this city, and will be‘sent in large quanti- 
tics to Europe. In this age no country can afford to 
ignore tbe moral sentiment of the world. 


The Rev. Dr. John Lord, whose courses of historical 
lectures bave furnished so much entertainment and 
inpstructivp to large audiences in past winters, an- 
nources another course to begin January 17th at 
Chickering Hall, and to be continued Mondays and 
Thur-days of each week thereafter at eleven o'vlock 
until] April llth. These lectures are so well known 
and have been epjoyed by stuch a great numbrr of 
people that no fur:ber mention of their merits and 
character is necessary. 


The Fast Congregational Church has extended a call 
to the Rev. J. H. Ecob, of Augusta, Me., to become 


‘their pa-tor. If he should acccp:, Brooklyn will have 


added three very stropg men io her Congregational 
pulpit in the last four werks, Mr. W. F. Crafts, Mr. 
Geo. F. Pentecost and Mr. J. H. Eeob. 


“ SAVE, OR I PERISH!” 
By Rosse TERRY COOKE. 


WALK amid a cloud of fear. 
Mine eyes are held, I cannot see; 
Mine ears are sealed, I cannot hear— 
I can but hold to Thee. 


Adrift upon this wandering world, 
That rushes on through awful space, 
A helpless atom, forward hurled 
To some strange dwelling place: 


My struggling soul would gasp and sink 
Amid this vague eternity, 

Or perish on its fearful brink, 
But for my hold on thee. 


In desolation and despair, 

When foes derided, friends betrayed, 
The burden of my bitter care 

Upon thy hands was laid. 


But for this strong and conscious trust, 
This anchor sure, what should I be ? 
A creature of the clod and dust, 
But for my hold on Thee. 


Father! Thy hand the wild-bird brings, 
With fearless flight, from shore’to shore, 

Safe in that sheltering peace it sings, 
Howe’er the tempest roar. 


So tossed, so frail, so lone am I, 
Except that hand my guidance be. 

Hear Thou my fearful, hopeful cry: 
Dear Lord, lav hold on me! 


DANGEROUS TENDENCIES OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCII. 


By THE REV. GEORGE B. SaFFrorpD, D.D. 


\ 7 HATEVER criticism may be made upon the 
Council, it is no more than just to recognize 
the absoiute fairness with which the presiding officer 
at the recent session in St. Louis and the chairman of 
the business committee discharged their daties. 
Every well disposed critic must also acknowledge 
with pleasure the tendency to harmony of spirit and 
to mutual concession in speech and act which conspic- 
uously characterized the deliberations aud utterances 
of the Council. 

The Triennial Council may be now ‘‘a fixed fact,” 
‘‘an established institution.” But it is by no means 
established as yet in the confidence of all the churches, 
Many are watching it, without unfriendliness indeed, 
but with reserved judgment and with some measure 
ofdistrust. Few if any of the churches have commit- 
ted themselves by definite act to the support of the 
Council or to the approval of its policy. The Council, 
as a body aspiring to represent the Congregational 
churches of the United States, has not passed the pe- 
riod of its probation. While it is yet in its formative 
stage a distinct statement of some of the evils that 
imperil its usefulness may prove the best service that 
can be rendered to such a body. 

The reader may be assured that the point of view 
from which the following observations are mude is 
one of largely increased hopefulness respecting the 
future of the Council. 

I. There is a manifest tendency to the inversion of 
the proper order of responsibility between the churches 
and the Council. Under the principles of the Congre- 
gational polity, the National Council, if there be one, is 
responsible to tlle churches, not the churches to the 
Council. The Council owes allegiance to the churches, 
not the churcbes tothe Council. The existence of the 
Couucil can be justified only in so far as it acknowl- 
edges the supremacy of the local church. 

But there appeared at St. Louis a tendency to a 
Presbyterian inversion of this order of responsibility. 
It was declared with emphasis that the churches of a 
certain State were ‘‘ loyal’ to the Council. A member 
affirmed in debate, and has subsequently declared in 
priot: ‘‘ Neither are these the days for the continuance 
in the American Congregational churches of that state 
sovereignty versus national integrity which had just 
been forever beaten in the political arena.” 

An overture from the churches of New Jersey was 
resented by one of the most conspicuous members of 
the Council as an impertinence. 

A body in which such a criticism of a courteous 
overture from a number of churches can occur is in 
danger from a false sense of its own ecclesiastical 
position and responsibility. The Council sustains no 
such relation legitimately to the churches as our Na- 
tional Congress sustains to the States. It is not 
legitimately a claimant for loyalty, but a suppliant for 
favor. 


II. A tendency to foster distrust of the churches 
with respect both to their intelligence and to their 
integrity. 

The creed movement has two aspects. In one aspect 
it is an effort to declare to the world what the Covgre- 
gational churches believe. In the other it is an effort 
to declare to the churches what they ought to believe 
concerning God, and what duty God requires of man. 
In one aspect the movement is excellent, though en- 
cumbered with difficulties. In the other aspect it im- 
plies distrust of the competency of the churches for 
their solemn duties. If the Congregational churches 
need the Council to tell them what they do believe, or 
what they should believe, or what they should profess 
to believe for substance, they have lost their right to 
the Congregational name, and they should transfer 
themselves without delay to a polity that provides a 
General Assembly as sovereign teacher and ruler over 
incompetent churches. | 

The appointment of a committee on the responsi- 
bility of ministers, together with much of the dis- 
cussion upon their report, betrayed a dist-ust of the 
disposition and ability of the churches to protect 
themselves against clerical impostors. 

The Council at St. Louis suffered from an exagger- 
ated sense of its vocation to take care of the churches. 
When a member, manifesting in singular combination 
the double consciousness of wise teacher and ignorant 


‘pupil, declared that the churches needed instruction 


from the Council, and in the fervor of his docile 
humility exclaimed, ‘‘Who are we that we should 
dissent from these wise men ?” the applause which 
followed seemed to encourage a species of docility not 
wholly consonant with our traditions. 


III. A tendency to the distrust of the Congrega- 
tional polity as inadequate to present needs. 

The Committee on Ministerial Standing unanimously 
advised the revision of certain parts of the Platform 
of 1872. A collection,of rules, i. e., of applications of 
principle, may always need readjustment as new con- 
ditions arise, while the regulative principle remains 
unchanged. But only a single member of the commit- 
tee was willing to affirm the sufficiency of the historic 
principles of the Congregational polity. Certain new 
measures for maintaining ministerial responsibility 
were approved by the Council so far as may be im- 
plied in commending them to the careful attention of 
the churches. These measures had their manifest in- 
spiration in a widespread despair of securing the 
object sought through the Congregational agency of 
councils. Some of the new methods proposed might 
be construed into harmouy with Congregational prin- 
ciple, if expressly limited by such principle, a hmita- 
tion which the Council was not willing to make. Some 
of the methods could not be interpreted into harmony 
with Congregational principle. 

It is the freely avowed purpose of some prominent 
members of the Council to introduce into our polity 
customs for which they see that the churchesare ** not 
yet reaiy.” They intend to move cautiously and to 
avoid a premature issue. Yet already the Council has 
put itselfon record with the un-Congregational dec- 
laration, that every minister ‘‘ ought to be in orderly 
counection with some ministerial or ecclesiastical 
organization.” The declaration has been repeated . 
and ‘‘ specially communicated” to each State Asso- 
ciation. And in consequence the names of some of 
our most worthy ministers are denied a place on the 
published list (ostensibly aiming at completeuess), or 
are made to beara star as advertising their owners’ 
violation of the duty imposed by the National Council. 
The Council has perhaps a right to indicate who are 
and who are not members of ministerial associations. 
But it has no right to accompany such indication with 
the declaration that all ministers ought to be thus asso- 
ciated. For the declaration is not true, and the im- 
plied censure is not just. 

There is no ecclesiastic i] principle better established 
than the voluntariness of permanent local organiza- 
tions of ministers. Nor is there any tendency more 
at variance with Congregational principle than the 
tendency to exact membership in such bodies and sub- 
jection to their laws as a condition of the best minis- 
terial standing. | 3 

‘By including in the annual officially published 
list of Congregational ministers only those whose 
names are returned from each State as being in good 
and regular standing in the Congregational Associa- 
tions of that State,’’ (as proposed in ‘‘ Dexter’s Hand 
Book,” p. 124), a wrong not only ecclesiastical, but 
moral, is committed. 

There were loud laments at St. Louis over the dis- 
position to ‘‘ distrust the brethren,’’ the allusion be- 
ing to the manifest suspicions that the Council had 


encountered. 
But the National Council has no ground for surprise 


or complaint if the chickens of distrust, fledged in its 
own nest, come home to roost. 
&. That most learned and most beloved of men, the pas- 
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tor of the first Congregational church in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, speaking in 1854 of the mission of Con- 
gregationalism at the West, said: ‘‘On the basis of 
perfect spiritual liberty alone can arise a strong, vital 
and durable church order. By liberty I mean individual 
responsibility, individual judgment and _ will, indi- 
vidual duty, worship and prayer.” ‘‘ Liberty, there- 
fore, instead of being the antagonist of order, is its 
chief creator and conservator.’’ He characterized that 
Congregationalism whose mission was and is to the 
West, by declaring ‘‘ her completeness of liberty, her 
rule of authority limited to the primary local organiza- 
tions or to the brief elective and responsible delega- 


tions; and he affirmed, ‘‘Congregationalism urges 


her claims on the very ground of the peculiar strength 
and power of her system.” 

‘¢Amid other fatal defects of hierarchical churches 
is their feebleness for the true ends of a church. They 
are not strong enough for the West.” 

The church whose hospitality delighted the Council 
bore the name of The Pilgrims. But when the pastor 
of the Pilgrim church affirmed that we were walking 
backward toward the Golden Gate, with eyes fixed on 
Plymouth Rock, and when, under circumstances that 
forbade reply, he satirized the fidelity of some to the 
historic principles of our polity, with his picture of a 
solitary man on a ten-acre lot dreading the approach 
of another man lest there might be aninquisition in his 
pocket, the resistless humor ‘of the speech could not 
conceal a little distrust of those principles of the Pil- 
grims which the pioneer of Western CongregationaI- 
ism had none too eloquently eulogized. And when 
the same pastor uttered the phrase ‘ the Congrega- 
tional Church National,” with emphasis on the singu- 
lar name, and @voked applause, it was quite evident 
that many distrusted the adequacy of the principles of 
‘ Plymouth for guiding the march toward the Golden 
Gate. 

The churches that bear the Congregational name 
have ‘‘an inalienable right of extending ministerial 
fellowship to any person, no matter what his relations 
may be in church membership or ecclesiastical affilia- 
tions.’”’” So have the churches a like inalienable right 
to adopt any conceivable form of polity. But tbe 
National Council, composed of delegates pledged to 
the fostering of fellowship on the basis of ecclesias- 
tical principles hitherto recognized and unchallenged, 
has no right, either by immediate act or by remote 
aim, to effect any modification of the principles of the 
Congregational polity. Such change can be accom- 
plished legitimately only by a convocation called for 
the purpose. Nor can the Council honorably cast the 
faintest shadow of discredit upon the ministers who 
choose to emphasize their fidelity to Congregational- 
ism by declining membership in those clerical guilds 
which are the natural breeding grounds of the worst 
form of schiswn; viz., Ecclesiasticism. 

While the character of the National Conference or 
Council or Congress is not fully settled, I venture the 
suggestion that the churches in their several organiza- 
tions, or by any other method that may be more conven- 
ient,appoint committees on the standing and responsi- 
bility of the National Council. The reports of such 
committees would, I cannot doubt, go far to arrest harm- 
ful tendencies in the present triennial gathering, and 
to aid the development of tendencies that are good. 
Especially it may be hoped that a careful examination 
of the conditions of the Council’s usefulness would 
tend to the exclusion from its debates of matters per- 
taining to ecclesiastical machinery, and to the con- 
trating of its attention on the faith, the life and the 
work in which the churches of Christ are and ever 
should be one. 


DOES PROTECTION INCREASE 
7 WAGES? 


By THomas G. SHEARMAN. 


BELIEVE in high wages, although I am one of 

the wages-paying class. Ifthe protective system 
results in giving to the mass of workmen a larger 
share of the good things of this life than they would 
have under free trade, if it will give them more bread 
and meat, more clothing, more books, better houses 
and better education than free trade will, then I am 
for protection all the time, even though it should cut 
down my share of the profits of business. 

The question is: Do workingmen receive higher 
wages in consequence of protection? We must find 
out, not only whether they get more money for their 
work, but whether they get more of the good things 
which money buys, under protection than under free 
trade. If a mill-owner keeps a grocery and clothing 


store, and says to a man who is earning only $10 a 
week: ‘‘Come into my mill; and I will give you $20 
a week; but you must spend every cent of your wages 
in my stores, and pay my prices without grumbling,” 
no sensible man would take the offer, for he would 
know beforehand that he would be worse off than un- 
der the nominally lower wages. 


If any reader doubts 


it let him send in his name and I will give fhim con- 
stant employment on these terms. 

Wages are higher in America than in Europe, The 
difference in money is very large: the difference in the 
amount of comfort which the American workman gets, 
as compared with the European, is not nearly so large, 
but is considerable. Protectionists claim that this is 
the result of protection. Let us see. 

It is singular, to begin with, that in England, where 
there is no protection, wages are very much higher 
than in Germany and Russia, where protection is kept 
up. It is still more singular that wages in New York 
were as high from 1855 to 1860, under a very low 
tariff, as they have been from 1875 to 1880, under a 
very high tariff, and that during the former period 
workmen got a great deal more comfort, more cloth- 
ing, more rooms and more books for the same amount 
of work than they do now. : 

Professor Sumner, from whom we borrow several 
points for this paper, has well remarked that every 
protectionist uses contradictory arguments. Not 


| merely does each ‘‘champion of American industry ”’ 


contradict some one else on the same side, but he is 
also sure to contradict himself. But in nothing is 
this so marked as in discussions as to the relation of 
protection and wages. 

“The protectionist tells the workmen: We must 
have protection in order to make wages high; that is, 
protection is the cause and wages are the effect. 

‘‘The protectionist says to Congress: We must 
have protection because wages are high; that is, 
wages are the cause and protection is the effect.” 

We have before us several tariff tracts issued last 
year, in which both of these arguments are used, al- 
most on the same page, although one cannot be true 
if the otheris. If wages had been low, manufacturers 
would never have asked for protection. It was hecause 
wages were high before protection was thought of, 
that it was asked from Congress. This shows which 
of these two statements is true, and that protection is 
simply a device to enable employers to lower wages. 

In 1775, when Adam Smith wrote his famous 
‘‘Wealth of Nations,” English manufactures were 
‘‘protected”’ and American manufactures were not. 
Yet he noticed that wages in America were much 
higher than in England, and emigration flowed to 
America then as it does now. He pointed out the 


cause, Which is indeed evident to any one of common 


sense. There was then, and is still, a vast amount of 
land here lying open to any man for cultivation. It 
was then free of rent; it can be had now for a very 
small rent. Any healthy man can therefore go upon 
the land and make at least a bare living. Fifty thou- 
sand negroes have just gone to Kansas, without a dol- 
lar apiece, and have made their living, though a poor 
one. No mancan therefore be forced to work here 
for less than the same wages that he could take off the 
land for himself. But in England and most of Europe 
there is no inch of land which can be had without pay- 
ing a heavy rent. Therefore the workman must take 
such wages as he can get or starve. If the fifty thou- 
sand negroes had no land to settle upon, they would 
be forced to take such wages as the planters chose to 
give them. But as it is wages can never be forced 
down among us toa point lower than men can make 
out of the soil for themselves. 

Protection, then, is not the cause of high wages. 
But, more than that, it lowers wages. By heavily tax- 
ing everything which the farm laborer wears or uses— 
his clothes, his pluw, his tools, his bedding, his 
crockery— Congress made him feel so poor that he be- 
came willing to accept lower wages from the mill- 
owners than he otherwise would. Thatis all thai a 
tariff can ever do to foster American labor; and, as 
Professor Sumner has well shown, the first American 
protectionists almost openly avowed this as their ob- 
ject. They tried to keep the public land out of the 
market and to raise its price, so as to prevent laborers 
from escaping to that relief; while they raised the 
price of manufactured goods, so that the farmer should 
find his lot harder on his farm than it would be in the 
mill, the foundry, or the mine. They were not willing 
to pay the current rate of wages in America, which 
was fixed by the product of the land; and so they con- 
trived to lower the income of the laborer on land 
enough to make him willing to take any wages which 
the mill-owners chose to give. This result protective 
tariffs have partially brought about; and this is all tbat 
they have done for the country. They have done it in 
two ways: first, by depriving the American laborer of 
clothing, to such an extent that he was forced to make 
it for himself at low wages; secondly, by depriving the 
European workman of food, until he was forced to 
come here and further cut down American wages by 


his competition. 
Thus protection, so far from raising wages, has di- 


rectly lowered them, and has been the means of bring- 
ing the ‘‘ pauper labor of Europe,” of which protec- 
tionists are so afraid, into the closest competition with 


American labor. 


SOME SCRIPTURAL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
By MARY WAGER FISHER. 

N the exhibition of American pictures recently given 

by the Philadelphia Society of Artists, there were 
a number of Biblical subjects treated on so large a 
scale and painted with such excellence as to form a 
notable feature of the exhibition: ‘‘ The Sacrifice of 
Abraham ” and ‘*‘ Lamentations over the First Born of 
Egypt,” by Charles Sprague Pearce; ‘‘ Deborah,” by 
Sarah Dodson; and the ‘‘Resurrection of Jarius’s 
Daughter,” by Frank Moss. 


In ascending the fine stairway at the right in the- 


Academy of the Fine Arts—and one is never unmindful 
that it is fine—the eye was it once arrested by Mr. 
Pearce’s large canvas on which he has wrought out an 
extremely realistic conception of the trial of Abra- 
ham’s faith—a picture with nothing in the lea t vague 
about it, but an accurate illustration of the Scriptural 
text, told with great cleverness of idea and boldness 
of execution: the stone altar, the ‘‘clave”’ wood, the 
bound lad lying thereon, the aged patriarch; the angel 
coming out of heaven with swiftness of flight, and 
poised over the strange scene outs retches a staying 
hand above the uplifted knife of Abraham. Of the 
three figures that of the angel is most striking, although 
a very human looking messenger, with winus so real 
as to make one fancy that he could pull out the 
quills if he stretched out his hand for such pur- 
pose—a handsome angel withal, with black eyes 
and golden hair and star on his forehead like a 
muse. But why the wings? Is there a line in 
Holy Writ that alludes to angels as winged beings? 
A human form with wings is certainly a mon- 
strosity, and the idea is more mythological than 
Christian. In painting Abraham Mr. Pearce has by 
no means followed the leading of Rembrandt, who 
portrayed the patriarch as a man of wealth and power 
and arrayed in fine apparel. 
Pearce is of slight figure, too slight to please the eye, 
old and shriveled, but not infirm, with something of 
the look of the fanatic in his face. The face, with its 
long gray beard, is nota typical Jewish face, but a 
rugged featured one: not a strong nor intelligent one, 
but an uncultured, semi-barbaric one, as fitted the early 
days of the patriarchs. His loose-sleeved, dark robe, 
confined by a broad scarf or belt at the waist, falls 
nearly to his feet. There is a little attempt at orna- 
mentation at the bottom, where the hem is slashed a 
little way and the opening faced with red a bit of 
color introduced for artistic effect, but not objection- 
able. Isaac lies with his head to the foreground—a 
handsome, black-haired lad of fourteen or fifteen years. 
At this chronological distance it is difficult to think of 
a boy permitting himself to be bound and laid upon an 
altar such as he had only seen built and prepared for 
slain animals, without a very emphatic protest. The 
great faith, it would seem, was shown by Isaac, 
who appears never for a moment, by the naivete of his 
questions, to have suspected the love and tenderness 
of his father to be other than a sure protection against 
harm. But the narrative is silent upon Isaac’s behavior 
when being bound and laid upon the wood. Mr. 
Pearce has painted him with one leg drawn up, as if 
he felt restless and uncomfortable in a position where 
he is too securely bound to help himself with his arms. 
The background of the picture fits the scene—a rocky, 
cavernous place, with a rift in the high rocks through 
which a glimpse of murky blue sky is seen. The pict- 
ure is painted with great firmness of touch. Every- 
thing in it looks like the real thing: the stones are 
stones, the wood is wood, ard the figures are as real 
as the most realistic could desire. It is alsostrikingly 
scholastic, and says very plainly that itis of the French 
school. 

In ‘‘ Lamentations over the First-Born of Egypt” 
Mr. Pearce uses but two figures to convey his idea; 
which, to my mind at least, is always better than a 
greater number, which distributes the interest in a 
picture and destroys the power of directness that lies 
in concentration. The figures evidently represent 
very young Egyptian parents, who are sitting in silent 
and lonely grief with their dead, inclosed in an Egyp- 
tian burial case lying on the floor between them. Both 
of the figures are seen from the side, that of the female 
being placed on the far side of the coffin, more in the 
background than that of the -male, but none the more 
obscure. The mourning mother is nude to the waist, 
the rest of her body being wound in black drapery; the 
male figure is nude, save for some slight drapery that 
answers every purpose of modesty in one so bowed 
with despairing grief. The heads of both are heavily 
shocked with raven hair, that of the woman being a 
mass of curls. 
which rests at the elbow on the upraised knee, and 
crosses the lower part of the face, the hand r2sting on 
the right shoulder, only a part of the brow and the 
closed eye are visible; but the wearing grief that has 
made her weak and faint and heart-broken—grief that 
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has outgrown words and tears—is all depicted in that 
small view of her face. The glimpse isa bit of con- 
summate art, and tells more of the terrible lamcuta- 
tions of that time than all else in the picture. Its tech- 
nical excellence, the way the Wwoman’s arms are painted, 
banded as they are with tight Egyptian bracelets, is 
worthy of especial praise. 

Miss Dodson’s ‘‘ Deborah” has been considerably 
talked about, and as a painting is a firm and rather 
masterful piece of work. While in some things the 
character seems to have been well conceived by the 
artist, there are others in which she fails to satisfy 
one’s ideal of so great and powerful a person as was 
this prophetess and judge in Israel. Shedoes not por- 
tray Deborah as sitting under her ‘‘palm tree;” the 
place, whatever it may be, with its wall of blue for 
background, is vaguely defined. Thereis a bench on 
which Deborah sits, and in front of heris a stand or 
frame on which rests a large, open book, bound, and 
with metal clasps, which one supposes is the Book 
of the Law, although secretly wondering if bound books 
were used in those days among the Jews instead of 
scrolls. Before this weighty volume sits Deborah, 
with head intently bent forward, one hand grasping 
the back of the bench, and the other stretched out 
and resting on the inside of the knee, if I rightly 
remember. The attitude is thus one well fitted to 
display the beautifully developed physique of the 
prophetess. The scanty drapery of the upper part of 
the figure leaves the arms, neck and all of one shoulder 
and side uncovered; and it must be confessed that it is 
not easy to think of Deboruh, who had sovereign au- 
thority, who received princes, and named commanders 
for the armies of Israel, as sitting and pondering over 
the law, even in the quiet of a secret place, dressed in 
the fashion before us. It may be an ‘‘ art idea”’ to have 
a loose garment caught together over one shoulder 
and not over the other; but it is an idea that is not at 
at.all in accord with probability. Her thick white rove 
has the quality of skin, and a skin of darker hue is 
spread on the bench. One of her bare feet rests upon 
a stone, which in a climate that admits of so much un- 
dress is perhaps not too cold a footstool. Miss Dod- 
son has painted Deborah as a dark woman, with loosely 
falling raven hair bound over the tor of the head with 
a red fillet. The expression of the face is intent with 
hard thought ; the high cheek-bones and hollows worn 
in the cheeks by anxious care suggest the physiogno- 
my ofthe North American Indian; but the nose is fine, 
with thin, sensitive nostrils, and the face, although 
not a strong one by its intelligence and high courage, 
is full of purpose, firmness and tenacity. The figure 
is really superb, the feet and hands well painted. In 
other work Miss Dodson shows her ability to draw the 
human figure in a multitude of attitudes with great 
freedom and skill. Itis a noble ambition to try and 
depict a character like Deborah, but it must, in the 
nature of the case, be a difficult task, and in criticis- 
ing Miss Dodson’s achievement this fact is not lost 
sight of. 

The most satisfactory of the Scriptural pictures is 
Mr. Moss’s *‘ Resurrection of Jairus’s Daughter.” It is 
far less striking than the ‘‘ Sacrifice of Abraham,” but 
it is characterized by an earnestness and tenderness so 
wholly in keeping with the theme as to long hold the 
attention of the beholder. Except for the feeling that 
it is thinly painted, and that the head of Christ is thin 
and flat and borrows no divinity from the golden 
halo about it, it would be difficult to suggest any im- 
provement in it, if one does not mind the intrusion of 
the ‘‘art idea,’» which seems also to have possessed 
Mr. Moss in painting the figure of Jairus. Why the 
Master, the disciples at the left in the background, 
and the mother of the dead girl should be decently clad 
in garments that cover them, and Jairus, ‘‘a ruler 
in the synagogue,” should be left without a garment 
of any sort, save a piece of loose drapery kalf off him, 
and which will fall to the floor the moment he rises, is 
a question at once to be asked by all ‘* practical ”’ peo- 
ple. I think one would rather take it for granted that 
the artist can paint the portrait of the body without an 
actual demonstration of the fact, rather than to have 
him do it at the sacrifice of what may be called ‘‘ com- 
mon sense.’’ If one chooses to paint Phryne brought 
before the judges, one expects to see the nude figure 
painted: there is nothing incongruous or inharmo- 
nious in that. But when the nudity is introduced for 
the sake of nudity, it is then incongruous and inar- 
tistic, because it violates one’s idea of the truth. In 
the composition of his picture Mr. Moss was most 
happy. The dead ‘little daughter,” the central fig- 
ure, lies on a large rug of dull hues, on the stone- 
paved floor of a room in Jairws’s house; the body is 
enveloped for the most part in white drapery, the 
winding-sheet having fallen from her shoulders and 
arms, through the attempt of her father, who is on one 
knee at her head, to raise her up, and one arm being 
outstretched toward Christ, who has taken her by the 
hand. Between the father and Christ, and back of the 


child’s body, kneels the black-robed, tearful mother, 
whose attitude, with the palms of her hands laid to- 
gether as in prayer, betokens expectancy, as if she 
already discerned sigus of life in her child. But there 
is no sign of life in the figure of the young girl—the 
ashen hue of death is on the lips, and the dead limp- 
ness of the arm outstretched by Christ’s hold of her 
hand is most truthfully rendered. The face of Christ 
is manly, earnest and sincere; it is not the face of 
a God; it would have been foolish to attempt the im- 
possible. The form is good and strong, and the ‘‘seam- 
less ’’ robe beautifully painted. The figure of Jairus 
throughout, the deep, quiet, manly grief expressed in 
the lines of the strong face, the tenderness of his atti- 
tude and movements, are admirably rendered. There 
is no expression of hope in his face; its look is that 
of troubled anxiety, of a profound and sorrowful so- 
lemnity. The picture is marked by great simplicity, 
and is altogether one that many people would be glad 
to see given a permanent home in the Academy. 
BRYN MawRk, Phila. 


THROUGH PAIN TO TRIUMPH. 
By J. M. 8. 
E quiet, O my soul ! 
My Master's hand is on me now; I must obey his 
will. 
His hand is very strong: bis word he must fulfill. 
What can his subject do but to lie dumb and still ¢ 
Be quiet, then, my soul! 


Be hopeful, Omy soul! 
That if my life be blighted, life is short at best; 
And then my worn-out frame shall taste the grave’s 
sweet rest, 
While my freed spirit soars to dwell among the blest. 
Be hopeful, O my soul! 


Be joyful, O my soul! 
It is my Father's hand that keeps me down so low, 
My Father weeping while he smites, because he loves 
me so. 
I can do more than bear, while I his love do know. 
Be joyfu!, O my soul! 


Exultant be, my soul! 
It is my Savieur that I see; he takes me to his heart. 
He binds me to himself by every wound and smart. 
From him and from his sufferings, oh, let me never 


part. 
Exultant be, my soul! 


OPERATIC CHURCH TUNES. 
By CHARLES S. Rostnson, D.D. 


ie a former article the question has been considered 
- whether popular airs can be safely employed in re- 
ligious services in the house of God. The inguiry 
ought to be pushed a little further; forthe usual form 
of complaint leveled at our fashionable choirs assumes 
that they employ ‘‘ operatic” styles and sing ‘ oper- 
atic” music. And against this much has been gar- 
rulously spoken. 

As to the style of the singers, it is certainly the 
province of the congregations who hire suc people to 
pronounce upon their general behavior. Some things 
can be rebuked inconspicuously, and changed by com- 
mon consent. I have in mind a leader, who presented 
himself radiantly one Sabbath morning with a baton 
tipped with silver, presented by the admirers of his 
last charge. This he swung in the presence of the an- 
noyed people, keeping his back toward them all 
through the awkwardness of the service he ruined. 
But in the evening of the same day he wore a black 
vest instead of a white one, with gilt buttons, and he 
had dropped his kid gloves, and he stood facing the 
people without any ebony stick, singing quietly, where 
a respec;able tenor ought to stand, beside the organ. 
It need not be understood that he experienced religion 
in the meantime, but surely his style did. A few 
friendly words in the nooning made the change. After 
that he behaved modestly, and we had no more non- 
sense. While, therefore, it is admitted that many 
things are wrong in the shows one may see in our 
(rightly called) orchestras, a decent fairness compels 


one to put the question whether the people have per- 


mitted their real wishes to be known, before uttering 
condemnation. When acommittee has hired an opera 
singer to lead their praises, is she to blame if she sup- 
poses they want her to bring her ‘‘ method” along? 

But now when one approaches the music controversy 
it is likely it will prove in some slight measure an em- 
barrassment to him. For an humble Christian must 
not assume to decide how much of what he hears is 
*‘operatic,” lest a prying curiosity should ask in its turn, 
‘* How did you know that tune came from an opera? 
How did it happen that your ‘ associations’ with it 
were so close that it disturbed you to hear it on the 
Lord’s Day? Do you frequent the opera on Saturday 
nights, so that you seem to be going right on next 
day ?’ 

Then again, may we not shock pious people with 


unexpected disclosures if we tell too much? I once 
saw one of the most devoted Christians I ever knew 
leaning back with eyes closed, and singing with all her 
heart, ‘‘My Jesus, as thou wilt,” set to ‘ Jewett.” 
Was it worth while to inform the old lady that the 
tune came from ‘‘ Der Freischutz,”’ and if she wanted 
more from the same author she would please sing 
‘* Softly, now, the light of day,” to ‘‘ Weber”? 

How much of real feeling is there in this form of 
popular criticism, and how much is simply affecta- 
tion? It is thought exceedingly smart now-a-day., to 
state that ‘‘ Anvern,’’ which Lowell Mason taught us 
to sing to *‘ Triumphant Zion, lift thy head,” is, or 
was, a German-drinking song; and ‘‘ Warner ” I once 
saw marked in a big hymn-book, ‘‘ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,’’ with three exclamation points after 
it as an expression of great horror. Now, seriously, 
is that small strain of exquisite melody with perfect 
adaptation called in the books ‘‘ Vesper,” and set to 
Bonar’s ‘‘ This is not my place of resting,” any worse 
because some people have come to the Committee sanc- 
timoniously whispering they have heard it in ‘‘ Mar 
tha’? 

Then the songs of great composers,-and the instru- 
mental pieces also: are we forbidden to make serious 
use of them in church on the Sabbath? Who is wor- 
ried with ‘‘ Blumenthal” because it was called ‘* Les 
Deux Anges” twenty years ago in the piano-sheet? 
Is ‘* Mercy’”’ any the worse for being a part of Gott- 
schalk’s ‘‘Last Hope,” or ‘‘Greenport” for having 
been played by Thalberg at his concerts? The confes- 
sion must be made that ‘‘ Repose”’ is Kucken’s ‘ Cra- 
dle Song,” and ‘‘ Bayley ” is the old ‘‘ Isle of Beauty.” 
But what then? 

Where are we going todraw theline? ‘‘The Ninety 
and Nine’”’ is made out of ‘‘ Farewell, farewell, ’tis a 
lonely sound;” and ‘‘ Your Mission’’ comes from 
‘‘Mrs. Lofty has her jewels, so have I;” and even 
‘* Bethany ’” makes one sure Dr. Mason had been hum- 
ming over by himself the strains of ‘‘ Oftin the stilly 
night,” just before he composed it. Must we go back 
to the venerable years of revival in order to show 
how mistaken the pious fathers were when they gave 
out ‘* Ganges,”’ without a suspicion that it had been a 
fireside melody before they put to it ‘‘Awaked by Sinai’s 
awful sound”? We admit that college boys have 
done sad business with their travesties of ‘‘ Hold the 
Fort ;” but that does not prevent us from saying that 
no piece can be more beautiful in church than ‘‘ Flem- 
ming,” which is one of the student songs, old ‘‘Ip 
teger,” with Horace’s words familiar at Commence- 
ments over the Union. Let any one try it to Chariotte 
Elliott’s hymn, ‘‘ O Holy Saviour, Friend unseen.” 

The remedy for all this is said to be found in the 
use of English and German chorals such as are com- 
piled in ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” or in Arthur 
Sullivan’s Collection, at any rate in the use cf tunes 
‘‘of a churchly style.”” To which it ought to be suf- 
ficient to remark that, practically, the wildest pres- 
entation of so-called ‘‘artistic music” to be met with is 
found in those congregations where these very books 
are used. And then further: this is as much as to 
say that we have no distinctly outlined taste and cul- 
tivation of our own as an American people. Is it a 
fair question to put now, whether Dr. Lowell 
Mason and Dr. Thomas Hastings, these eminent men 
among others, have ever done anything for their gen- 
eration, their country, or their race? Is ‘‘ Hursley” 


any better for a congregational tune than ‘ Halle,’ 


because Monk arranged the same melody in long metre 
which Hastings arranged in six lines sevens? In re- 
pudiating ‘*‘ operatic performances,” that is to say, are 
the modern purists going to insist upon imitating the 
worst feature of operatic toadyism, and applaud noth- 


ing which does not bear a ‘“‘ foreign’ name, and have © 


an un-American endorsement for a safeguard? 

It seems to some of us who are pastors that the truer 
and the easier remedy is found in simply trusting god- 
ly people to know what is the best when they see it, 
and to choose it when they have the alternative. It 
will be remembered that when Webster made his Dic- 
tionary, he spelled in the preface the word ‘‘ chemis- 
try,’’ which he spelled ‘‘chimistry”’ in the book: he 
could not be consistent. He constructed a manual to 
control the language instead of following it; and so 
the next editor put the uw back into ‘‘Savior,” and 
fashioned the pages all over again according to the 
principle that usage governs the dictionary, and not 
the dictionary usage. 

So here: it is hopeless to attempt to control our 
church music, unless we keep the people singing. 
They will sing what they like, till they are taught to 
like what they ought to sing. Place the churchly 
style of tunes alongside of the others, and let them 
see the finer melodies, and hear the better effects ; and 
they will be sure to come up tothem before long. But 
they will resist the abrupt changes, and will stubborn- 
ly turn away from dictation. 

Meanwhile, let us keep the peace in all charity for 
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each other. In 1787 the united congregations of Free- 
hold and Middletown in New Jersey came very near a 
split on this never-settled subject. The elders took 
up the controversy, and issued a paper consisting of 
nine questions with their answers. One of these is 
worth republishing after almost a hundred years, for 
our present counsel : 

* Query 7. But although neither this mode of singing nor 


that, neither this tune por that, be commended or forbidden. 


in the Word of God, andis left as a matter of indifference, 
the Christian being at bis liberty to sing what tune he please, 
and yet either this tune or that offend a weak brother, what 
is to be done in such a case? Ans. Such a brother is to be 
pitied who, in his weakness, pretends to be so wise that he 
cannot admit of what God admits, and is to be borne with, 
so far asthe supporting of what is most expedient for the 
community at large to which he belongs will admit, and he 
ougbt from motives of love and pity to be informed that he 
ought not to be an infringer of Christian liberty, strenuous- 
ly prohibiting what God has not prohibited. ‘ For why 
should my liberty be judged by another man’s conscience” 
(1 Cor. - 


A LOOK INTO A HOME MISSIONARY’S 
HOME. 
By THE Rev. M. M. G. Dana, D.D. 


T is a constant subject. of wonderment to not a few 

that all our churches, East and West, do not kindle 
up with new enthusiasm for home missions. At the 
St. Louis Council all felt the force of the words of Dr. 
Hannay, of London, when he said, ‘‘ Would to God that 
in England and America, without breaking down the 
enthusiasm of the churches by the fraction of a tone 
in regard to foreign missions, we could bring their 
enthusiasm for home missions up to the same level.” 
We are not yet alive to this great work; we do not 
feel its urgency or make the sacrifices in its behalf 
the cause demands. There is room for and there is 
an immediate call too for a popular rousing up to the 
understanding and support of this work such as has 
not yet been known in this country. I have been led 
to say thus much, because of a letter placed in my 
hands to read from a brave home missionary on 
Minnesota’s extreme northern frontier. Such glimpses 
of the actual homes and endurances of tbose who are 
holding up the banner of the Gospel in the new com- 
munities of this northwest region bring home to us 
afresh what it costs such to serve the Master. We 
think what it costs the churches to,send forth such 
heroic workers, but do we sufficiently think of what 
the latter,endure in the way of privation and hardship? 

Does it not indicate on the part of such a high de- 
gree of consecration and faith, that they are willing to 
enter these distant and difficult fields? To-day the 
most tasking service to which the church calls her 
sons and daughters is that found in the home field. 
It requires of those engaging in it more resolute cour- 
age, more versatile gifts, more patience and self-denial, 
than of any other class of Christian workers. More 
than this, none but thoroughly earnest, bold and soul 
and body-wise, well endowed persons can meet the de- 
mands of frontier work. If we would fully realize the 
Christian courage and devotion there is in the land, 
we need to know the gifted men and women who are 
preaching Christ along our extending frontier. It 
would be a great gain to both parties, the churches 
and these their self-sacrificing representatives, if they 
- could be brought into closer sympathy, and become 
better acquainted with each other. The heroism of 
the missionaries would inflame the churches with new 
prayerfulness and more generous giving, and they 
would come to feel more tenderly and do more largely 
for this cause of home missions. Let this picture en- 
force now what has been said: 

** We bave had a trying time this week. The thermometer 
has ranged from 20% to 25° below zero, and much of the time 
the wind bas been blowing a gaie. Those who have never felt 
the force of the wind sweeping down the Ked River Valley, 
can hardly understand what tnat means. During the week 
we have been moving. Our house isa story and a haif high, 
large enough to accommodate us very well when finished, but 
at present it is only enclosed. It has doors and windows, the 
floors are laid and stairs built, and it is lathed, but not plas. 
tered. There are no inside cusings as yet, no base-boards to 
the rooms, and no fasteniugs on the doors, We are trying 
with our own hands to finish the inside with building paper, 
so a8 to keep vut the coid this winter, hoping to be able to 
plaster in the spring. We have bad a “ papering bee’ two 
or three evenings, Wnen some young people came in to help 
our daughters and their fathberin tnis work. Two or three 
chambers are thus made quite comfortabie for sleeping, but 
in the lower rooms tnere is such a free circulation of air 
that when the wind blows we cannot keep warm sitting still, 
even with shawis and overcoats on, but are obliged to keep 
moving, and that too while three fires are kept blazing. This 
is the only house we could secure, and with time and means 
and Jabor this can be made a comfortable and pleasant home. 
_ It was purchased by our people for a parsonage for $700, and 
it will take $500 more to finish it up, which amount we are 
trying to raise. In the spring we hope to break ground for 
our new church; meanwhile we are worshiping in a hall. 
The town is growing, our Sunday-schoo! is increasing, and 
the prospect of good results on the field is encouraging.” 

So reads this missionary epistle, betraying no im- 
patience, no discouragement, but telling the simple 
story of how these apostles of the modern church are 


laboring to ‘build up the institutions of the Gospel, 
and what difficulties, arising from restricted means 
and accommodations, they are wisely and courageously 
seeking to surmount. Such workers honor the 
church. We have reason to be proud too that such 
heroic men and women represent us in these far-away 
fields, but ought we not to share more in bearing their 
burdens, and minister more promptly and largely to 
furnish them with those appliances which condition 
all successful work for Christ? Let this narrative 
make its own appeal to us, and while we live and labor 
on in our comfortable surroundings, let us forget not 
those who amid so many discouragements and act- 


‘ual hardships, are rejoicing to be accounted worthy to 


preach Christ in the places where he has not been 
made known. 
St. Minnesota. 


THE FIRST EVANGELIST.’ 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
T is one of the unfortunate incidents of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school lesson that just as we have 
gotten fairly through the Christmas holidays we re- 
turn to Christmas in this course. It would perhaps 


‘be difficult to pay any regard to the church year with- 
out recasting the entire system, but there would cer- 


tainly be some great advantages in a change. The 
story is so familiar, it has been so often repeated in 
song and story and picture, it has been so lately re- 
called, that I may safely assume that my readers are 
familiar with all its features: The Palestinian shep- 
herds, sleeping on the ground wrapped in the long 
burnoose, watching while the rest sleep; the sudden 
appearance of the Shechinah, the same glorious light 
which led Israel by night, enveloped Sinai, filled the 
tabernacle and subsequently the temple, and was to 
every devout Jew the suggestive emblem of deity; the 
angel messenger, not an impossible winged creature 
in the atmosphere above, but, if we may conjecture 
from parallel appearances in both Old and New Testa- 
ment, a stranger in human guise, with possibly noth- 
ing but the accompanying light to distinguish him; 
the fear of the suddenly awakened and greatly startled 
peasants; the assurance of the angel messenger; the 
song of the angel chorus, possibly invisible to the 
shepherds’ eyes, chanting the hymn of glory to God 
and redemption to man; the visit to Bethiehem; the 
great Oriental caravanserai, with its throng of pilgrim 
strangers; the stable, not impossibly the traditional 
cave; the feeding-trough converted into a cradle; the 
wondering worship of the peasants and the profounder 
pondering of the mother. From these features, 
wrought together so often by poet’s pen and artist’s 
pencil, and so recently recalled in our Christmas festi- 
val, I turn to put emphasis on three Gospel lessons 
taught by the first Evangelist, the first Gospel preacher 
and his accompanying choir. For as last week we 
studied the last of the Old Testament prophets, so this 
Sunday we study the first of the New Testament her- 
alds. These lessons are three: the Gospel, its au- 
thentication, its fruits. 

1. This first Gospel herald announces his message 
as good tidings of great joy to all people. This is the 
Gospel. Any message which is less than this is 
not the Gospel. That men are sinners, that they are 
under divine condemnation and in danger of punish- 
ment, is not the Gospel, and not any part of the Gos- 
pel. This is not good news; it is neither new nor 
good. Men know when they have done wrong; and 
though they try to forget, they are not ignorant of the 
possibility of punishment. If it were otherwise, if 
telling men that they have sinned and will be punished 
were news, it certainly would not be good news of 
great joy. That men ought to do certain things and 
ought to abstain from others is not the Gospel; the 
Ten Commandments are not the Gospel; the Golden 
Rule is not the Gospel. These are not news. The 
law of love is nowhere so clearly enunciated as in the 
New Testament, but the New Testament has no copy- 
right on it. The law of the Book only interprets and 
enforces the law written in all hearts. That God has 
provided a way of salvation for an elect few, and that 
all the rest are irretrievably lost, reprobate, condemn- 
ed without remedy, is not good news, certainly not to 
all the people; hardly to any one of them. To tell 
one on shipboard that all are to be lost except a dozen 
picked out by the captain for a solitary life-boat would 
not be good news to the dozen except they were hope- 
lessly selfish. 

One of the famous world pictures is that represent- 
ing the last call to death in the French revolution. 
The view is that of the interior ot the French prison; 
the messenger of the guillotine stands with his death- 
roll in hand, calling the names of those who are sum- 
moned to the guillotine, while in every attitude of ter- 
rible expectancy, supplicating fear, intense suspense, 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson, Jan. 23.—Luke ii., 
8-20. Golden Text: Luke ii., 14. 


stunned and stolid indifference, are the groups of pris- 
oners awaiting the roll call. There are not wanting 
preachers who imagine themselves to be angels of the 
guillotine, and their message a message of terror to a 
prison-house of condemned. Such was not this first 
Evangelist’s conception of it. His message was ‘‘ Fear 
not”; his commission was to herald good tidings of 
great joy. The Gospel comes to prisoners, but as the 
angel came to Peter, that the chains may drop off our 
wrists and the doors open to us of their own accord, 
and we may go forth to light and life and .liberty. 
It comes to shipwrecked men, but as the angel came 
to Paul, to declare that there need be no loss of any 
life. Nothing is Gospel which is not gcod news of 
great joy to all the people. 

2. The authentication. We have become so accus- 
tomed to the Christmas message, and such a romance 
of art and poetry has surrounded with its sacred aureole 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and cradled in 
the cattle’s feeding-trough, that it is almost impossible 
for us to realize how such a message must have 
startled and bewildered these simple men. All Judea 
was looking for a second and more successful Judas 
Maccabeus to set the nation free from foreign servi- 
tude, and give it a standing if not a mastership among 
the nations of the earth. The angel tells them, not 
merely that this King is born in a stable, but that the 
sign of his Messiahship, the authentication of his char- 
acter and mission, is in this, that he will be found 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and cradledin a manger. 
The evidence of Christ’s divinity is his humiliation. 
The proof of his divine greatness is his self-abnegation. 

The babe of the East is swathed in a big bandage 
three or four inches wide and ten feet long, which is 
firmly wound around the child from the neck down, in- 
cluding the arms, which are thus pinioned to the sides 
so that it can stir neither hand nor foot. This is done 
with the idea of keeping the tender bones motionless 
until they acquire strength. Christ went through his 
life wrapped in swaddling clothes. Not till death cut 
the swathing-bands did he cry, All power is given unto 
me in heaven andin earth. As a father playing with 
his children hides his strength and lets them wrestle 
with him and overthrow him, and make him prisoner, 
that by his weakness he may develop their strength ; 
as in teaching his boy he hides his wisdom, and shares 
his boy’s perplexity and plies him with questionings, 
that so the boy may be stimulated to solve the problem 
for himself, so Christ laid aside his glory, ‘*‘ emptied 
himself,” says the Apostle,' and became as a child to 
children, and as a slave among slaves, because he 
could serve the needy better by laying off his strength 
than by puttingit on. He voluntarily cut off his locks, 
because by guiding in the prison-house of his enemies 
he could serve his people better than invincible on the 
field of battle. And this willingness to be nothing, 
that by littleness and weakness he might serve, is the 
evidence and authentication of his divine love. This 
is the Jesus Christ, and him crucified, which is the wis- 
dom and power of God, because it is the wisdom and 
power of infinite love.’ : 

3. The results of the Gospel: Glory to God in the 
highest; peace on earth; good will toward men.’ It 


is the Gospel which constitutes the glory of God in — 


the highest heavens, because it is the manifestation of 
his saving, suffering love. We look forward to some 
revelation hereafter of God unseen here; but if we may 
judge from John’s vision, we shall look back hereafter 
to the revelation of God’s glory here. For it is the 
Lamb as it had been slain which is the Sun which lights 
the heavenly Jerusalem.* 

The Gospel is peace on earth: peace between Jew 
and Gentile; peace in each nation between class and 
class, bringing them into oue community of fellowship 
and sympathy; peace between nations, bringing them 
into one family and federation ; peace in each commu- 
nity between neighbor and neighbor; peace in each 


household between individual members; peace in each > 


heart before in unrest and perplexity ; peace between 
each soul and God, between ‘‘God and sinners recon- 
ciled.”” The Gospel is a Gospel of peace; the Messiah 
is a Prince of Peace; his last will and testament is a 
bequest of peace. 

And it is good-will toward men ; the good-will of 


| God; the utterance of God’s best wishes for the human 


race. It is the divine salutation; God wishes you a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 

The Gospel—good news to all; its authentication— 
Christ’s voluntary humiliation; its result—God’s glo- 
ry, earth’s peace, man’s well-being: this is the mes- 
sage of the first Evangelist, a message well worth 


1 Phil. ii., 7. This is the literal rendering. 

21 Cor i., 22-25; ii.. 2; Phil. i., 6-11. 

3 Tnis reading seems to me preferable to either of the oth- 
ers wbicao have been proposed, namely, * Glory to God in the 
bigbest and on earth; peace among men of good-will,’ or, 
‘Glory to God in the highest; peace on earth among men of 
good-will,” though either of these is grammatically possible, 

* Rey. iv., 6-14; xxi., 23. 
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more thorough study by every preacher and teacher of 
the Gospel than time and space has permitted to us 
here to-day. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTs 

CENTRAL TuHovuGut.—TZhe birth of Christ in the 
world and in the heart. 

Ist. To talk with the children about the stars. 

Let the teacher ask how many of them have looked 
up atthe sky inthe nignt. What have they seen there? 
Have they ever tried to count the stars? Do they 
know that the stars have names, little groups or 
families of them sometimes having one name, as **The 
Dipper,” ‘‘The Great Bear,” etc.? Tell them that God 
knows just how many stars there are, aud that he has 
names for them all. Some one bas called them ‘ His 
flock.” Teach the children that the stars move in ways 
that God marks out for them. If there is time it might 
add to the interest of the lesson to tellof some of the 
strange mistakes children have made about the stars, 
calling them lamps which God hangs out at night,” 
‘‘holes to let the glory through,” ‘‘angels’ eyes.”” One 
littke boy thought they were ‘‘doors left open when 
people went into heaven.” 

2d. To cluster the incidents of Jesus’ birth about a 
star. 

Let the teacher pin to the blackboard a large star 
cut out of gilt paper, or if the class is small let a little 
star be laid upon a slate. Let the teacher request the 
children to look at it while she counts a given number, 
ten perhaps. Tell them to clese their eyes and see if 
they have not a picture of the star in their thoughts; 
if they do not know with their eyes sbut exactly how 
it looks. Ask them if there were pictures between the 
points of the star (teacher pointing to the spaces) if 
they could look the pictures into their thoughts too. 
Let them count how many pictures might be made 
around thestar. Five. Tell them that we can think 
pictures even better than we can draw them some- 
times. Ask how many of them would like to think 
pictures around the star. Let the teacher then make 
five vivid word pictures. Ist. The shepherds watch- 
ing their flocks in the night, the shepherds dressed in 
sheep-skius, with long crooks at their sides or in their 
hands; the sheep and lambs asleep, not fearing the 
bears and lions and wolves, because the shepherds 
are watching; an angel coming tothe shepberds; read 
from the Bible the message of the angel. 2d 
picture. A great company of angels singing, shepherds 
lying on their faces for fear, the sweet music all 
about them. 3d picture. The shepherds standing 
in an excited group together, talking about going to 
see the babe about whcm the angels sang. 4th pict- 
ure. A star moving and showing them the way 
until it brings them to the manger. 5th picture. The 
shepherds running everywhere to tell their friends 
about the God-child. Test the class by a few review 
questions about the pictures. 

3d. To teach how Jesus may be to us a star of hope 
in our hearts. 

Ask the children to close their eyes again and see if 
they have the pictures as well as the star in their 
thoughts. Draw a heart around the star. Tell them 
that they may have Jesus in their loving hearts as 
well as in their thoughts, that Jesus will be to all 
who love him a star of hope to show them the way to 
heaven. 

Give to each child a gilt paper star pasted on a sheet 
of white paper. Show how witha few lines they can 
draw the pictures they have been learning about: 
crooks for the first picture; a few notes to represent 
the angels’ song for the second picture: forthe third, 
shepherds’ crooks again; for the fourth, confused lines 
to represent hay; for the fifth, print ‘* Good news.” 
Tell them to bring their drawings next Sunday. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THOU that sendest winter aad storms and darknears, we do 
not d-ead tos band when it casts forth morsels of ice: nor 
when it shuts out the iigot do we feartoee: fortaovou bast 
taugaol us to aod thou rast taugot us tost perfect lore 
casieth out fear. We rt joice that hast tear to be as 
the wi:ter,and io:eto beasthesuoim:r. We berececnof the. 
that thou wit briug forta that time, so long predici-d, 
when the summ<r of tre Lord sha!l prevail in ail tne earth, 
and winter saell be Known no more forever. Even sv, come, 
Lord Jesus. Toy coming we discern in some things. We 
desire to see thee born into life yet more perfectiy. We be 
seech thee to grant us a0 undersia:ding ot the way in which 
to discern what triegs, uof. ldi g in hfe, represent thee— 
what aff-ctions, attainments, wrat aitribut+s, «hat 
biessings—: bat we may not be looking f rtby person whilsi 
thou art perp-tualiy descending by :hine iofluence. May 
we disceru thee, not as we wouid icok upon a drama, but as 
do those who perceive thy prisence in the change of things 
upon earth. When theu didst come. Lord, thou didst take 


upon thyself the form of man; but when next thou comest 
wilt take upon hyself the formof all things upon earth, 
and wilt be theinner soul thereof: and weshali know thee by 
a more perfect justice, by a purer truth, by a deeper love, bya 
more embracing ss}mpatny, by ali things that are godlike in 
men, and by all things that are fitly created by godlikeuess in 
our surroundings. Teacb usto look for thy second coming, 
not as they that are idle specta'ors, but as they that work to 
bring on the blessed day when thou shaltruieinevery heart, 
and ruling in every Leart shalt bring men in'o the sweet 
bonds of love, uvitirg ail laborers, none resisting any, all 
working ftorail, acd bui.ding as in days gone by men have 
never built. 

We pray tbat thy blessing may rest upon all the households 
which are rc presented bere: and on these days of joy not 
yet undersiood by the littie ones, may the blessing of God 
wund may the sanctuary of the household seem more beauti- 
ful to them than of old they seemed to us; and may the 
WajsS of rigbtecusncss, though tbey are at times strait and 
narro”, seem more easy to tueir feet than they did to ours 
in days gone by. 

We pray that the children may be brought up in love, and 
that (hey may go fortn in a wholesome and manly spirit of 
( brist Jesus, toat the days may advance, and that tbe word 
may no longer linger. We pray trat thou wilt grant a larger 
co. cep'ion of life and ot duty to every ove that is reared 
and among us; and may tbere go forth from this church, 
from this society, and from the families hat from time to 
time come bere, uobler men, wore full of faith in Gud and 
in Goa’s providence over the world, and fuller of belief in 
men, stronger of hand, purer of heart, wiser of head, and 
better equipped for :ife and for duty. 

We besecch of thee that thou wilt grant, this morning, as 
we pray for ourselves, thy blessipg to rest upoo the Siate in 
wtich we dwell, upon this tation which thou hast blessed 
and guided and redeemed, and art preparing, we humopl) 
trust, fur great work in the kingdom of the. Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, upon aii the nations around about us, 
upon this continen , and upon bose that are across the sa 
fiom which we ioterited ourselves. Webeseech of thee that 
ir) tne perpiexities of council, and in the uprisings and agita- 
tions that are gvit g on, there may be found the baud of the 
Lord; and though outwardly it seems stormy, ana the wrath 
of man s ems conspicuous, within the cloua may justice and 
jucgment be found; and Out of warand cruelty and oppression 
inay there be seen ihe shining of the lat:er day when storms 
sha | be overpast, and all the earth shall see thy salvation. In 
t. ine own time gran: it. 

Cvide us not, dear Lord, that we are impatient; for we are 
born«f ihe bour, and we perish in the hour. Thou dwelilest 
in et. rnity, and coang: st not, and art the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever: acd if our sbort s'eps cannot foliow the 
louw strides whict thou art taking, if our near-sigh ed eyes 
cannot discern the far-reaching wisdom of God, chastise us 
not, but bave pity upon our weukness, aud teacnd us evermore 
.o fail back upon thy promises anf upon thee, and to rest in 
tie Lord. May wedo good,and fret not ourselves in any 
wise to do evil. 

Hear us in these our petitions, and answe~ us, for Christ’s 
sake, to whom, with the Father and the Spirit, shall be 
praiscs everlasiing. Amen, 


SERMON. 
THE DIVINE METHOD IN THE WORLD.* 

“ Glory be to God in the highest, on the earth peace, good 
will toward men.’’ —Luke ii., 14. 

HIS is the keynote, not only of the Christian 

message, but of divine religion from the begin- 
ning, the ultimate condition of which it is sought to 
produce in the earth. Wecome short of a just judg- 
ment of all the steps by which this has been reached 
because we do not understand the divine method in 
regard to this world. When we are dealing with mat- 
ter we have the power to institute changes by altera- 
tion or by construction immediately; that is to say, 
with such a short lapse between the purpose and the 
execution that we instinctively convey the same idea 
to the operation of God through the ages; so that if 
he will that there should be peace on earth, we have 
a kind of foregoing conception that we shall behold it 
developed by almighty power—that same power which 
rolls the brightness of the morning upon the darkness 
of the night. 

This element of instantaneity on the part of God, 
and our want of any adequate idea of the measurement 
of time in a mind like that of God from eternity to 
eternity, in whose sight a day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years are as a day, becloud our judg- 
ment, hinder hope and joy, and beget much doubt and 


unbelief. 


Had it pleased the divine Architect to create this 


{| world and its races after human notions, then the 


world would have come into life with a perfect 
knowledge, and men would have known themselves 
at the very start as the least that their Creator could 
do for them. As animals have a perfect instinct 
at their very birth, so we should have expected that 
intelligence arranged for man would have been per 
fect at first—aud not intelligence alone, but knowl- 
edge. 

If any knowledge is fundamental, it is knowledge of 
the machinery which an engineer is to manage. We 
are put into the most costly, intricate, subtle and won- 
derful machinery of which the world knows anything; 
the human body has not its parallel nor likeness; and 
yet men have been born into the world for I know 
not how many thousands of years, to run that ma- 


*SUNDAY MORNING, Dec. 26th, 1880. Lesson: Luke ii., 1- 
20. Hymns (Piymoutb Uollection); Nos. 215, 269, 1008. Re- 
ported expressly for Tbe Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


chinery through all the devious influences to which 
they are subject—heat and cold, wet and dry, colli- 
sions, every form of assault—and never yet has it been 
told to any human being, either by God or men, how 
that, machinery is built, what are its component parts, 


-what are the laws by which it is to be controlled, or 


what are the ways in which it is best run. 

If you had had the building of the world it would 
not have been so, and if I had had the building of the 
world it would not have been so; but a queer kind of 
world it doubtless would have been if any of us had 
had the building of it. With an understanding ol 
men’s complex bodies, there would also have been some 
information, either at once infixed or else easily and 
speedily obtained, of the emotions which are the no- 
tive-powers of human life, of what they are, of what 
are their combinations, of what are the lines of ex- 
citement in them, of what are their legitimate func- 
tions, of where the limits are beyond which they 
must not go, of what are the relations of sentiments 
to the lower emotions and the reason, and of the pro- 
portions in which the different parts of the human 
soul were meant to be held in strength—whether the 
soul was meant to be developed strong in reason, or 
strong in sentiment, or strong in emotion, or whether 
it was meant to combine these elements. 

But this was not to be. It was not the divine thought. 
There is not a word about the brain, not a word about 
the lungs, not a word about the liver, not a word 
about the stomach, not a word about the circulation, 
not a word about muscle or bone, not a word about 
the nerves, not a word about articulation. Not a word 
was uttered in respect to that upon which the whole 
happiness of the human race depended in its outward 
condition. 

Again, if the world had been made according to our 
ideas we should have expected and should have ar- 
ranged accordingly, not only that men wou!'d have 
had the sentiment of justice, of truth, of benevolence 
and of love, but that they would bave had the ability 
to see what is just, and pure, and true and beautiful ; 
we should have expected that, as there is some corre- 
spondency between the eye and form and color, so 
there would have been some correspondency between 
the great regnant moral sentiments and the things 
that come within the sphere of their operation; but 
evidently the moral eye has been developed last. 
Everybody believes in justice. The perplexity of the 
ages has been, What is just between man and man 


‘in relations of property, in affinities and in govern- 


ments? 

And so, in regard to all great moral sentiments we 
should have arranged that men should unfold systems 
of law which they do not unfold. Weshould at least 
have arranged that the human race should know that 
there was a law; but the primitive race did not even 
know that there wasa law. They did not understand 
human law, nor didthey understand natural law, that 
was itself the result of unfolding and growth. We 
should have arranged that, from the very first, men 
should at once develop societies, open up avenues of 
commerce, and enter upon a national life in the full 
panoply of civilization; but for more than two thou- 
sand years the human race has been stumbling, rising 
like the waves of the sea, and like them going down 
again, almost inthe place where they were born. The 
race seems to have populated the earth to see how 
many phases of ignorance and misery and mischief 
could be unfolded in a given period of time. The 
world, evidently, was not made after our pattern. 
Our method was not the divine method. 

But this is applying the measure of merely human 
thought to a theme which quite transcends beforehand 
human wisdom. It is ours to follow, not to precede ; 
to ask what has been the divine method, not to ask 
what it should have been; and when once we begin to 
have some light on that view, then it will be ours to 
ask what are the signs of accomplishment. 

We learn first, then, that there is a divinity in 
this world which secures the direction of growth, 
but leaves the methods, the operative influences that 
produce it, and the working out of results, to great 
natural laws. And it is aot a small thing gained, when 
one looks upon this vast barbaric globe, its animalism, 
its gross appetites, its fiery passions, its cruel ambi- 
tions, its wretched want of wisdom, its superstition 
instead of religion—it is no small thing gained, when 
one sees how men everywhere have stumbled in their 
weakness, and the nations have been globed together 
like snow forts, which live but in the cold and perish 
with the advance of warmth—it is no small thing 
gained, when ove beholds these things, to be able to 
say that there has been steadily from the beginning 
a gradual unfolding; that the line of development in 
the human race has been in the direction of what we 
call ‘‘the moral sentiments,” and that mankind have 
been moving toward reason, conscience, the sense of 
right and wrong, honor and dishonor, truth and un- 
truth, under the influence of natural and national 
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laws, in spite of all hindrances, retrospections and 
retrogressions. 

I confess that while, in regard to the under kingdom 
of the world, the vegetable kingdom, I stand where I 
suppose every intelligent and well-read man of to-day 
stands, yet, when I consider the theory of develop- 
ment and the substantial nature of the moral or relig- 
ious feeling in men, I do not see any way in which that 
could have been unfolded without the direct interposi- 
tion and guiding influence of the Spirit of God him- 
self. That God established that as the point toward 
which humanity should steer, and then left the winds 
and the currents to waft men in that. direction, the 
reason of men, the ingenuity of men, and the very pas- 
sions of men, restraining their wrath, and causing the 
remainder thereof to praise him—that this has been 
the divine method I think cannot be contradicted ; 
and that is a great deal. Once establish the line of de- 
velopment and of growth, and once make it appear 
that it is not in the direction of augmenting passions, 
of bellowing lusts, or of gigantic frames that suggest 
Goliaths and Samsons, but that it is in the direction of 
reason and a finer moral sense, and that fact will of 


itself be of surpassing interest, and sweep away a 


thousand doubts and fears. , : 
Then, secondly, we learn that the divine method 
implies great length of time; that itis not directly 
or immediately efficient, even in physical things; 
and that, still more strikingly, it is not directly 
efficient in the human elements, and especiably in the 
higher human elements. Why there is such delay, 
why it pleases God to work through inferior natural 
laws, why he should not have produced immediately, 
by the direct efficiency of his will, the things that were 
designed to be produced, I do not know, and you do 
not know, and I never shall know in this life, and you 
never Will Know in this life; but it is very important 
to know and to besure that these things are true 
Why it is that I should not be able to think of an 
apple and have it formed immediately for me on the 
tree; why the seed should first haveto be planted and 
then should have to spring up and grow ten or twelve 
years, and go from adolescence to maturity; why it 
should blossom in the spring and bear ten thousand 
blossoms for nothing to every one that comes to a 
germinant apple, and why that apple should go throuzh 
the months of May, and June, and July, and August and 
September, in order to be eatable fruit in October and 
November ; why there should be this long prccess in 
creating an apple when it would be just as easy tomake 
it instantaneously us it is to make a clock strike the 
hour with successive strokes the moment the wheels 
come to a given point, I do not know; and blessed be 
God, it is not my necesssity that I should know; I 
merely want to ascertain what is the divine method: 
and itis a great relief to me, when I see the tardiness 
of nations, when I see the reluctant advance of civili- 
zation, when I see the world that has been brooded 
so long producing so little, when I see how few eggs 
there are that br'ng forth life, and how many spoil in 
the brooding—it is a great relief to me at such times 
to know that this indirection, this circuitousness, this 
long unfolding through successive stages, is the 
method that God has employed in the creation of the 
world. | 
Now, if we had never had a different kind of teach- 
ing if we had never had catechetical teaching that 
carried the idea of instantaneity in the works of God, 
and if we had simply asked, at this late stage of the 
world’s history, What is the way in which it has 
pleased God to create the world? we should not have 
had so many doubts and difficulties as we have 


had. 
A great many persons suppose that the advance of 


science is going to create a great deal of doubt; and so 
itis; but it is also going to dispel a great deal. It is 
going to bring forth a larger idea of God and a clearer 
understanding of what the divine wisdom in creation 
did or did not do. In short, what is the revelation of 
God as to the method of creation is to be made 
known, and is to be established upon foundations that 
will not be moved again. 

We learn, thirdly, that one universal and insuper- 
able difficulty has been in teaching men how to live 
together peaceably. When we look back upon the 
history of the human race, and see what has been un- 
folded in regard to the conditions in which the provi- 
dence of God placed the race, we cannot but be struck 
with the strange disproportion that exists between the 
provision made for love and the feebleness of love, 
between the provision made for wisdom and the blur- 

rings and obscurities of wisdom. When we look back 
upon the history of the human race we find that fear 
and hatred, breeding distrust, repulsion and resist- 
ance, have been universal, and have acted in the wid- 
est sphere. You cannot find a nation on the globe that 
is radiant, regent with benevolence; and you cannot 
find a nation on the globe that, in its earlier state, was 
not given over to fear and hatred. In the early day, if 
an unfortunate wind shipwrecked mariners upop 


a foreign shore, they were sacrificed instantly. Hu- 
manity was not then known. To love those that are 
a part of yourselves, and to dislike and fear those that 
are not of yourselves, seems to have been the original 
tendency. It certainly has been the most universal 
tendency. It has been a tendency just in proportion 
to the amount of being that was developed in the dif- 
ferent nationalities. If you find a peaceful, inoffensive 
people, you find a people without much spring, and 
with but little outcome. Just in proportion to the 
magnitude and force of human nature, on the whole, is 
the predominance of one or another form of hatred, 
which has been the universal feeling. On the other 
hand, sympathy and good will have been local, provin- 
cial and temporary. First, the man loved himself. 
Then he loved his wife—or did not, as the case might 
be; but the provision was that way. His children, 
and those that more immediately touched him, also 
came into the circle. Outside of that the feeling grew 
cooler and more diffusive. Pity and sympathy, run- 
ning beyond the immediate contiguity of relationship, 
have in earher days been almost unknown. From this 
beginning the world has waded wearily along through 
generations, and ages, and cycles of ages, to come to 
a position in which a man can stand and say, The 
whole human family is in brotherhood. We have the 
theory: would we had the fact. We have learned 
that the physical and animal instincts were the earliest 
and the strongest, and that the rational and moral 
instincts have been latest and weakest—though when 
once the higher elements are developed they are 
stronger than the appetites and passions. ‘‘ That was 
not first which was spiritual, but that which is natu- 
ral; and afterward that which is spiritual,”’ saith the 
apostle; and we have found that out. 

What, now, is the condition and the prospect, 
throughout the whole world, of good will and peace, 
or the art of living tegether? I said, at the opening, 
that this was the keynote of creation. By indirect 
methods, with long interspaces, with many reactiors 
and decadences, and with many strange phenomena, 
negative or affirmative, the human race bas been 
coming up steadily through the ages to the annuncia- 
tion of the great truth that men belong to each other, 
everywhere, because they belong to God. 

What. then, are the signs of the times in which we 
live? Is religion spreading? But churches are not 
religion, any more than barns are harvests. Is not the 
Bible being spread? Yes; for that is an instrument 
by which we attempt to produce religion through the 
truth that is contained in it ; but religion does not 
spread merely by the spread of its necessary instru- 
ments. You might have a schoolhouse in every 
neighborhood on the globe, and yet men might all be 
ignoramuses. The progress of intelligence is not 
marked by the number of blackbvards, or the number of 
schoolmasters necessarily, but by the amoant of prac- 
tical knowledge in the individuals in the commupity. 
Religion is spreading outwardly by its institutions; 
but is it spreading by its spirit? Is it spreading by a 
more reverential acknowledgment of the existence 
and overruling power of God, before whom men are to 


submit themselves? 
Now, while I have time and again had occasion to 


criticise much of the old theology, bear witness that 
in the days in which they originated they were usually 
a great advance on foregoing ideas; that they were 
usually the best account thut could be given up to that 
time of things most important to be known; but that 
they are to be taken out of the way, as heretofore 
many ideals have been taken out of the way. 

When, therefore, after Augustine, the doctrine of 
divine decrees was preached, it was an attempt to 
produce that which modern science is producing; 
namely, the belief that God works, ever, according to 
natural and moral laws. Ifa decree is nothing but a 
law, and we are coming to the belief of decrees, not as 
they are taught in medieval theology—if we are coming 
to believe that God is sovereign, that there is an intel 
ligent Mind from which proceed all formative influ- 
ences, that regular and set laws are in the line of his 
will to men, and that obedience to those laws in the 
body and in the soul is obligatory upon the whole 
human family, without regard to sect or nation, then 
we are advancing, as a race, in the direction of the 
recognition of God, and of the recognition of the su- 
preme duty of obedience to the laws of God, which is 
obedience to God himself. 

In regard to the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” in regard to good will among 
mankind, are we advancing? Yes, oh, yes. Fast? 
No, but faster: not as we hoped to, nor as we expect 
to by and by; but as compared with what has been in 
ages past, much faster. 

What has been gained, for iustance, on the subject of 
mental philosophy? Now, all dealings with men, all 
governments, al] theologies have got to come to this 
center of measurement; for, so far as the scope of 
human judgment is concerned, al] centers around about 
what the man js pimself, J am the knower, and J] 


know by reason of what Iam. If I do not understand 
my own mind. if I do not understand the operation of — 
that in me which knows, I am without the measure 
which is to be the test of all things. That which 
lingered, that which was hardly thought of before the 
advent, being only in a single nation very imperfectly 
sketched, that which the whole Israelitish people never 
dreamed of, mental philosophy, neither in its own 
form nor in anything equivalent to it, appears in the 
whole early literature. It appeared subsequently in 
the Greek, diffused, and in a more practical form in 
the Roman mind. 

It is only within my memory that scientific Chris- 
tian men have besieged this citadel, that had never 
been taken; and they have been making approaches to 
it inevery direction; and there is a prospect that at 
last the unknown Knower of all things is to be himself 
known, and that mental philosophy will very soon be 
among the definite and well ascertained sciences. This 
is Simply anenormous gain. Its genesis, its relation 
to the human body, the scope of its action, the infliu- 
ence upon it of contingent circumstances, all rela- 
tionships of matter to mind, and of things present 
and visible to things present and invisible, its power, 
its decadence, its morbid states, its healthy states— 
all these elements are now being rapidly accumulated. 

What experience has taught in regard to govern- 
ments and laws is also a matter worthy of our consid. 
eration fora moment. A vast amount of experience 
has been gone through with which will never have to 
be gone through with again; and thisis not a small 
gain. When you consider how mapy things have been 
attempted, in how mary ages, by how many people, 
which have at last led to a sort of common sense on 
the subject of government and its possibilities, and 
when you consider their outcome to the ages and to 
the world, they amount to an immense treasure. We 
know that some things cannot be tried again, because 
they are se'tled. We know there are some things that 
are beneficial, whose spring, whose nourishment, whose 
limitation, and whose mode of action it took a great 
Inany ages to find out, but which we have found out; 
and though on the top of this Knowledge there is no 
steeple with a bell that rings and calls out religion, 
yet anything that affects the race, and carries it up, is’ 
religion to that extent; for religion is nothing but the 
exaltation of God in the human soul, and the exalta- 
tion of human nature into its divine elements. What- 
ever is, that is part and parcel of God’s idea of 
religion. 

The possibility of happiness among the low and poor, 
who constitute by far tue largest part of the human 
race, bas been soimmensely and so largely increased as 
tu form a broad platform on which to put our feet and 
form an estimate of the gains that have been made. 
There was atime when, by the laziness of the race, by 
their shifilessness in agriculture, and by their almost 
total nou-intercourse, famine prevailed, desolating 
whole provinces, and carrying with it more misery than 
the pen of any historian could record; but a day of 
free trade has changed all that. Shutting nations up, 
and letting each ove bear the whole burden of his own 
trouble, unrelieved by any other, was the old primitive 
method; and so, although the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean was starving, the west end sent nothing to 
them. Though all Europe might be, comparatively 
speaking, heartless, yet America could not, under those 
circumstances, send the sufferers anything, and they 
did pot care to do it. But famines are almost unknown 
now; and where they are known either they are the 
result of great climatic influences, or else they are 
in such remote districts that it is very difficult to 
bring relief to them. But India has been fated; and 
millions and millions of men have been saved from 
death simply because the bread supplies of the world 
could be carried to them. Ireland would have starved 
many and many a time but for the potatoes, the corn 
aud the wheat of the fields of America. There cannot 
be famines much lenger in the world, because the na- 
tions of the world are coming so much nearer together. 
If the man on this side of the fence starves, the man 
op the other side will hand over to him his loaf. And 
it is a great gain when the days have gone on in such 
a way as that this great scourge of the ages has com- 
paratively speaking passed away. 

Then the process of introducing machinery deranges 
hand Jabor; but it is to the ultimate interest of every 
living creature on the globe that there should be an 
iron hand rather than a hand of flesh; and when this 
thing has run through all its changes, when the age of 
machinery has been established, and men have adapted 
themselves to it, it will be a great deal better that an 
iron slave should weave than that men should be slaves 
and weave. To be sure, it is taking away work in 
some directions; but it is making work in other direc- 
tions possible. To-day a man can buy for a dollar 
more cloth than two bundred years ago he could buy 
for four times that sum. It does not take away labor; 
for every singie important development in the direc- 
tion of labor ovens pew fields, Though ignoranve hn- 
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a tardy step toward improvements in new directions, 
ultimately they will come into play; and the working 
classes, which are the great majority of the race, are 
steadily improving, though here and there there is 
great suffering. 

Then we are to observe that in the mind of the very 
laborers themselves there is springing up a spirit of 
organization and of thrift. It is one thing to believe 
the philosophy of the Socialist, the Nihilist, the Com- 
munist, or the Labor-League men; but it is anotber 
thing to rejoice in their attempt to have a philosophy 
and an organization. Experience will greatly correct 
the mistakes of theories and philosophies; and the 
thinking of organizations, and the producing them, 
are teaching men lower and lower down to work to- 
gether. The world is in labor; and it would seem as 
though the tendency at present was to scatter men ; 
but, after all, it is the preliminary step of their coming 
together. Men are separating in sects, in industries, 
in various classes of society ; but these are fermenta- 
tions: and the drift and result are toward bringing 
them together. I am very glad of every debating so- 
ciety among the illiterate, of every temperance union, 
of every Masonic lodge, of every Odd Fellows’ club, 
of every association or society by which the common 
people learn to think, and act, and organize themselves 
together. Although in any single instance they do 
not amount to very much, when spread over land and 
sea how powerfully they tena to bring in peace and 
good will among men! 

At this time there is coming, gradually, the admis- 
sion of the great under class of the human family to a 
participation in government. The effect of this is 
humanizing. In spite of the mistakes that come from 
the irruption, at times, of ignorance, and of passionate 
change, called ‘‘ reform,” irruptions which have taken 
place in Europe during the last three hundred years 
have been directly ameliorating to the whole process 


of government there. When you bring the throb of 


the universal heart to bear upon the machinery of 
government, although it may not be able to affect some 
of the propositions and! outworkings of government, 
that part of it which more immediately touches hu- 
manity, and belongs to the person, will certainly be 
ameliorated, when it is obliged to listen to the moan, 
the wail and the laugh of human beings that it at- 
tempts to regulate. 

That is not all. The effect of the attempted upris- 
ing on the globe is not confined merely to its results 
upon government; it also has an effect upon the peo- 
ple, by bringing upon them a sense of responsibility, 
by inspiring in them an insight into the public welfare ; 
by teaching them the organization of parties; and by 
impressing upon them the divine lesson of how to live 
together, the individual subordinating all his diverse 
passions to the will and the well-being of the whole. 
This is an immense lesson and an immense advantage. 

The influence of nation upon nation must also be taken 
into consideration in estimating the advance of the lat- 
ter-day glory. By reason of the rapid transmission of 
produce, and the more rapid transmission of ideas, 
the globe has become but a single neighborhood. 
Constantinople, yea, China itself, is nearer to us 
to-day than when the Declaration of Independence 
was signed was Boston to Philadelphia. It does not 
take so long a time to carry an ideaor a person from 


- one to another as it did then. The world is belted. 


We have given nerves to the physical world; and they 
vibrate with very great effect all over the world. If 
there is a conflagrationin San Francisco it is known 
or ever it is extinguished, throughout the civilized 
globe. If the cannon sounds in Austria or France we 
know the result of the battle long before the smoke has 
blown from the plumes of the soldiers themselves. 
Look at how God has been raising up four great 
languages on the globe which ultimately, I think, will 
resultinone. Look at what treasure is stored up in 
the French, in the German, in the English, and in the 
Latin. Shall I add the Greek—the language of science? 
The language of men, the language that contains the 
doctrines of independence, of liberty, of, I trust, man 
in man, is the English tongue. It is spoken more 
widely over the globe than any other. Ido not know 
of another language which, carried abroad, has such 
treasures of literature, teaching humanity. It does 
not, perhaps, as some others do, teach science pure 
and simple; but of the more humane and Gospel dis- 
closures of truth in respectto the welfare of men, 
what other language contains such treasures concern- 
ing human nature as the English tongne? It is not 
because it is my tongue, and my mother’s, that I love 
it; it is not because it has in it such capacity for elo- 
quence, or such interpretive power in the direction of 
metaphysics, that I love it; I love it, and bless it, and 
send it forth, because there is in it more of the Gospel, 
more of God, more of man, and more of the influences 
that bring God and min together, than any other lan- 
yiage upon the globe; and as it flies from island to 
istand ani from continent to continent, and makes its 


way over the savage tribes, and over the semi-civilized 
tribes, I rejoice with exceeding great joy, because the 
English tongue is a charter of liberty to the human 
race. 

He that undertakes to count all the stars of night 
will have work on hand; and if I were to undertake to 
count all the stars of promise and of progress that I 
discern in the heavens, the sun would go down or 
ever I had recapitulated them. 

Suffice it to say, that if you accept the prophecies of 
the New Testament, interpreting them along the lines 
of experience, showing what is the divine method of 
working upon the human race, as distinguished from 
our conception of the way in which God will work 
upon the human race, the angels that sang peace and 
good will at the advent will not be long delayed before 
they will sing again. There is to be another chorus. 
There was that handful band that cheered the shep- 
herds by their lighted taper, and their song that fell 
upon the listening ear of that morning; and a greater 
band is gathering; and with wide acclamations and 
outbursting light there shall be heard through all] the 
universe this shout of triumph: ‘‘ The kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

I shall hear that song: not here, but there. And per- 
haps joined with it will be the outcry of this glorious 
achievement that seems to us to have lingered, but 
that has not lingered according to the thought of God, 
who hath done and is doing all things well, and who 
is the Conqueror of conquerors, the King of kings, the 
Lord of lords, my Saviour and my God, your Saviour 
and your God. Trust him; rejoice in him; love him; 
and reign. 


Inquiring Friends. 


—Will youinform me, through Inquiring Friends or by 
note, what is the difference between the two Greek words 
as found in the New Testament, viz., agapeo and phileo? 
Does agapeo always stand for divine love and phileo for 
human love? Does phileo ever stand for bruie love ? 

2. What is tbe true force of the Greek aorist? Doesit 
always mean completed action in the past ? 

3. What is the doctrine of Christian perfection and the 
promotion of boliness, and the meaning of 1 Jobni.,7, and 
also chap. iii., 9. 

ORWELL, Vt. 

1. The Greek word agapeo signifies, if not the 
higber, at least the more thoughtful and reverential 
affection, founded on an intelligent estimate of char- 
acter and accompanied by a deliberate and well- 
considered choice ; the word phileo represents rather 
the personal instinctive love, the} activity of feeling 
rather than of will and affection, which being spon- 
taneous and instinctive gives no account of itself and 
no reason for its existence. Weare bid in the New 
Testament to exercise the first form of love toward 
God, but never the second ; while the Father is said to 
exercise both forms toward his own Son. 2. It is 
not possible to state in a paragraph, or perbaps at all, 
the exact force of the Greek aorist. It does not always 


mean completed action in the past, but is the general. 


historical tense used in narrative forms and with 
various significations, to be determined in consider- 
able measure by the context. 3. We will not under- 
take to state the New Testament doctrine of Christian 
perfection in a paragraph, except to say generically, 
that the New Testament puts perfection before us as 
the ideal toward which]we are to work, while it clearly 
and emphatically confirms the teaching of human 
experience that no man hasever reached that ideal. 
The man who thinks himself perfect is perfect only 
in his self-conceit. As to the meaning of 1 Johnie, 7, 
“The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin,’ the verb is in the present tense,and the 
meaning is clearly that this cleansing process is going 
on and will go on until it is completed and the soulis 
at last presented before God’s throne of grace without 
spot or wrinkle orany such thing. The meaning of 1 
John iii., 9, ** Whosoever is born of God doth not com- 
mit sin,” isto be gathered from the entire context. 
The apostle is arguing against that kind of religious- 
ness,of which we see a great deal in our own day, 
which consists in prayer-meeting and meditative 
experiences, without any corresponding practical 
goodness in daily life. He declares that all such 
experiences are delusions, fool’s gold, not the real 
metal, and that any man who pretends to have been 
regenerated and sanctified, and who practically 
exhibits selfishness, greed and ambition in daily life, 
proves bimself to be no child of God, but areal child 
of the devil. 

—Will you please indicate to me some of the best books for 
a thorough study of the Book of Esther, on which I am 
about preparing a course of lectures for my people? 

The best books for the study of Esther are the com- 
men‘aries Of Keil and Berthean, to which may be 
added those of Lange and of Jamieson in the Com- 
mentary of Jamieson, Faussett and Brown. ‘ Esther 
and Abasuerus,” by R. E. Tyrwhite, contains a long 
discussion on the identification of Ahasuerus and 
Esther, but its conclusion that they are to be identified 
with Darins and Atrossa are not sustained by the best 
scholarship. McCrie’s ‘*‘ Lectures on the Book of 
Esther"’ and Lowrie’s “ Esther and Her Times ” make 


a practical use of the history and contain some valu- 
able suggestions. If youarefamiliar with the French 
you will find useful Oppert, Commentaire Historique 
et Philologique du livre d’Esther d’aprés la Lec- 
tures des Inscriptions Perses,” a little pampblet of 
twenty-four pages, which gathers up and presents the 
light shed upon the book and the confirmations of it 
afforded by the cuneiform inscriptions. 


—Asthe result of the cold wave that last fall swept over 
this section, thousands of dollars worth of cauliflower have 
been destroyed. Many farmers, with a respect for the Sab- 
bath orin deference to public sentiment, permitted their 
crop to perish, while others gathered theirs on Sunday, the 
day on which the cold weather set in, without warning, be- 
lieving that it was not only right, but a duty todoso. Now, 
a discussion has arisen in this community as to whether the 
Scriptures sanction or condemn the preservation of property 
of the nature above mentioned on the Lord's day that is being 
destroyed by the elements. It is true the crop might have 
been gathered prior to Sunday in an immature state, but the 
early precipitation of unusually frigid weather was not 
anticipated. There are thosein this vicinity who believe It 
is justifiable to extinguish the fire of a burning house, to 
save a sinking vessel, to protect and care for legitimate 
property of whatsoever character, on the Sabbath day, and 
that God's laws and the laws of this State in relation to the 
observance of the Sabbath are not vitiated nor violated 
thereby. “Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed and 
walk.”” “Andon the same day was the Sabbath.” As this 
controversy has become animated and widespread, and as 
an extreme difference of opinion exists on the subject, your 
views in regard to the question as expressed through The 
Christian Union wil! be read with interest. G. E. W. 

CUTCHOGUE, L. I 

No law can be laid down respecting Sabbath ob- 
servance which will servesuch cases as that which you 
present. We are living not under the law of Moses, 
but under the “law of liberty,” which gives to every 
man the right, and also lays upon every man the 
responsibility of deciding for bimselfj what, under 
all the circumstances of each case, will best conduce 
to the moral and spiritual welfare of himeelf, his 
household and tbe community. We can only say, 
therefore, in general terms, two things: First, that in 
the present age, and with the present tendencies of 
secular and material interests to encroach upon the 
spiritual, it is always, in doubtful cases, wise to err 
on the safe side; that is, on the side which sacrifices 
the material interest to the spiritual well-being. 
Second, that fully recognizing this general principle, 
it seems to us that the spirit of Christ’s teaching and 
example would not only warrant any work onthe 
Sabbath day which was really indispensable to save 
food necessary to the well-being of man or beast, but 
also that his example and precepts are radically sub- 
versive of any such adherence to the letter of the 
Sabbath law and consequent disregard of the 
interests of living creatures, as would sacrifice their 
well-being to the observance of any form, ceremony 
or day. 

—In looking over the list of Books of Travel, published in 
your valuable paper Feb. 4, 1880, I am ata loss whether to 
send for ‘‘Appleton’s General Guide,” or one of four books in 
your list; pamely, Houghton, Osgood & Co.—*‘ Satchel Guide 
for Vacation Tourist in Europe,’ $2.00. J.B. Lippincott & 
Co.—‘* Pen Pictures of Europe,” $3.50: “ Europe Viewed 
through American Spectacles,’’ $200. Chas. Scribner & 
Son—“ Journey Round the World,’’ $200. My time is quite 
limited, so that I would probably not bavetime to read more 
than one such book before going to Europe, and would like 
to get the one that would best prepare one for a visit to 
Britain, France, Italy, Greece and Palestine. Intend to get 
‘“*Baedecker’s Guides” for use there. Will you be kind enough 
to give this note some attention under Inquiring Friends? 


“Satchel Guide’’ is incomparably better for the 
purpose mentioned; Peake’s ‘“‘ Pen Pictures,” the best 
as a narrative, and good to read previous to journey, 
but too encyclopedic to carry around. 


—Do you publish the works of Mrs. Harnet Beecher Stowe, 
and will you please give a list of her publications? 

The publishers of Mrs. Stowe’s works and the 
works themselves are as follows: By Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York: The May 
Flower, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Dred (afterwards pub- 
lished as Nina Gordon), The Minister’s Wooing, Ag- 
nes of Sorrento, Pearl of Orr Island, Old Town Folk, 
Sam Lawson’s Stories, House and Home Papers, The 
Chimney Corner, Little Foxes, Religious Poems. By 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York: My Wife 
and I, We and Our Neighbors, Queer Little People, 
Pussy Willow, Footsteps of the Master, Poganuc Peo- 
ple. By Roberts Bros., Boston: Pink and White 
Tyranny. 

—What does the expression, ‘‘ the three Rs,’’ mean in such 
an expression as ‘‘ Studies extend no further than tbe tbree 
Rs’’? 

It isa vulgarism for reading, (w)riting and (a)rith- 
metic. 

—Will you please inform me whether the paper called 
“Tbe Christian World Pulpit,’’ published in London, has apy 
agents in this country who solicit subscriptions for it ? 

It is not published in this country, and, so far as we 
know, has no agents here. Address James Clarke & 
Co., 13 and 15 Fleet street, London, E. C., England. 

INQUIRER: We can find no trace of any published 
history of the siege of Nottingham Castle, but there 


are extant “ Hicklin’s History of Nottingham - 


Castle,” London, 1834, and “ Bailey’s Nottingham 


Castle,’’ London, 1854. Whether they are to be had in. 


this country or not we do not know, but they prob- 
ably could be procured through an importing house 
like that of Scribner, Welford & Co, 
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Beligions Hetvs. 


Austrian Intolerance.—The last Bible colporteur has, 
for the present, been driven from the Tyrol. The enemy 
had a spy on his track for days until it was possible to 
prove that the colporteur was guilty of the enormous crime 
of selling the Scriptures. He was arrested, fined, books 
and license confiscated, and himself rudely dismissed from 
the court with the assurance that he could never have 
another permission to labor as colporteur in Tyrol. It 
seems that now the strictest interpretation of the law is to 
be enforced, and that not only in Bohemia but in other 
provinces the colporteur will be allowed simply to take 
subscriptions. The books must then be sent by post from 
the store. A young man who is being educated for the 
ministry by the American Board has been forbidden by 
the director of the gymnasium (college) where he is now 
studying to attend the public services of the Free Reform- 
ed Church of which he isa member. The matter will be 
appealed to higher authority. This Free Reformed church, 
with over fifty members, is under the pastoral care of the 
American missionaries in Prague. The Sunday-school 
cause is prospering in Bohemia and Moravia. The work- 
ers of the Board are not allowed to hold Sunday-schools, 
but they are doing all they can to help pastors and teach- 
ers in establishing them. In such efforts they are assisted 
by the American Bible Society and by the Foreign Sun- 
day-School Association. An important meeting was held 
recently in Velim. The well-filled church, with its stone 
floor and without stove or furnace, was cold enough, but 
hearts were warm and the interest was unflagging.. The 
Bible and the Sunday-school were the chief topics. It 
was a gathering without as yet a parallel in Bohemia. 
Lesson papers (International 8S. 8. system) will be pub- 
lished in 1881. Pastor Dusek, Mr. Bastecky and the Rev. 
A. W. Clark have the matter in hand. Those who would 
like to help in the Sunday-school work in Bohemia and 
Austria should write to Mr. Woodruff, President of the 
Foreign S. 8S. Association, 130 State St., Brooklyn. 


— 


The Myron Adams Case.—The ‘’ Rochester Democrat 
contains a full report of the answer of the Rev. Myron 
Adams and the findings of the Ontario Association, re- 
ported in our last week’s issue. Mr, Adams admits that 
he is unable to assent in full to any of the formulas of doc- 
trine contained in the church creeds, but denies that he is 
unsettled in his religious belief or that he would be unable 
to formulate his own belief if time and opportunity were 
given him. He declares that sin is symbolized by the 
cases of disease healed by Christ in the Gospel, but affirms 
human responsibility and human guilt, while also affirm- 
ing that pity must be the predominant feeling with re- 
spect to sinful beings in any heart filled with divine love. 
Regarding the atonement he maintains that the substitu- 
tion afforded by Christ himself be within, not without the 
man, and that forgiveness involves the emancipation of 
the soul from the authority or supremacy of sin. He 
vigorously and emphatically denies the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and impliedly holds a doctrine of universal 
restoration, though this is not expressly alleged. He de- 
nies that bas ever shown any ill will toward his brethren 
or toward other churches, or that his so-called attacks are 
anything more than just criticism upon that which is 
formal and false in the church life of to-day, and he dis- 
avows any claim to inspiration other than a general faith 
that the Holy Spirit will help to the truth all those who 
seek divine guidance. If we understand Mr. Adams cor- 
rectly, and these are the articles of his faith, be will find 
ministerial fellowship in the hearts of a great many or- 
thodox ministers, including not a few who will differ from 
him on some of these points. 


Bishop Herzog’s Impressions.—At a meeeing of the 
- Synodal Committee of the Swiss Old Catholic Church in 
Basle three weeks ago, the Swiss Bishop, Dr. Herzog, gave 
an interesting account of his visit to the American bishops. 
Thegeneral aim of his journey was similar So that which 
took him to England—the taking steps toward an ultimate 
intercommunion between all the non-Roman episcopal 
sees in Christendom. He described the dogmatic position, 
the ritual and constitution of the Episcopal Church of 
America; its relation to the Roman claims and to the 
American State; its means of sustenance; its wide and 
growing home extension and its foreign missions. He 
said that from what he had observed of American culture 
and religion, he had come to the conclusion that all the 
signs were extant that the Lipiscopal communion bad a 
magnificent future before it,and might hopefully expect 
to develop in the course of time into the National Church 
of America. He observed that it eontrasted most favor- 
ably, in the eyes of a Western Catholic, with the Oriental 
churches, ‘‘In dogma, in culfus and organization,” said 
Bishop Herzog, ‘‘the American Church is closely related 
with the Old Catholic system; and the formation of an 
alliance with itis far more hopeful and practicable than 
with the Eastern cburches, so long as the latter adhere so 
rigidly to their abuses, and refuse to tread the path of 
wholesome reforms.” A great point of strength in the 
Episcopal communion of America, as contrasted with the 
Roman and other denominations, consists, according to 
‘.the Swiss bishop, in the abstinence of its clergy and 
bishops from political agitation. 


The New York State Temperance Scciety.—The next an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Temperance Society 
will be held in the chapel of the First Reformed Church, 
in Albany, January 21st, 1881, at 20’clock p.m., for the 
election of officers and the transaction of all other business 
of the Society. Every church, Sunday-schoo) and tem- 


perance organization in the State is entitled and earnestly 
requested to send two delegates to this meeting. M. E. 
Dunham, D.D. Pres.; P. Stryker, D.D., Chn. Bd. of Man- 
agers; A. Parke Burgess, Secy., Newark, N. Y. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


—One church in Lagos, western Africa, has contributed 
during the past three years £3,412 for church purposes. 

—Miss Valeria Stone, of Malden, Mass., bas recently given 
$10,000 toward the endowment fund of Berea College, Ky. 

—Prof. Ram Chandra, an eminent mathematician, is dead. 
He was one ot the leading native Christians in the Punjab. 

—The American Board has appropriated $100,000 from the 
Otis bequest for its educational work, inciuding sixty-six 
seminaries and colleges in foreign lands. 

—There are eleven mission stations in Yoruba and tbir- 
teen African clergymen, These; minister to more than 
2,000 communicants and nearly 6,000 professing Christians, 

—About $60,000,000: bas been expended for the war in 
Afghanistan, while the total sum given for Christian mis- 
sions throughout the worid during the past year is not far 
from $8,000,000, 

—There has been a net increase of baptized persons and 
catechumens inthe missions connected with Bishop Cald- 
well’s diocese, at Madras, of 1,732 during the past year. The 
number of adults baptized was 1,232. 

—Mr. Robert Arthington, of Leeds, England, has signified 
his readiness to pay over to the A. M. A. £3,000 for the new 
mission that society proposes to establish in the Nile basin, 
near the tenth parallel north latitude, as soon as the prelim- 
inary investigations can be completed. 

—During the past eight years the income of the Church 
Missionary Society has increased from £150,000 a year to 
£200.000, and the native Coristian adherents from 100,000 to 
157,854. It will be seen that the ratio of increase of native 
adherents is ina much larger proportion than the increase 
of income—a very significant fact. 

—A pew party of missionaries, sent by the London Mission- 
ary Society, reached Ujijiin bealth and safety October 3d. 
Mr. Hore had already explored the south end of the Tangan- 
yika aod prepared amap. It appears from full reports tbat 
all the native tribes have maintained an attitude of friendli- 
ness to the different missions of this society in Central Africa. 


—Thbere is found to bea marked difference between the re- | 


ligious notions of the tribes living on the eastern and those 
on tbe western shore of the Tanganyika. Those on the east 
ern have neitber images nor idols, while those on the western 
have them in great numbers. These images are carved after 
the shape of the human figure, and exhibit muecb skill on 
the part of the rude artists. 

—At the recent Inter-Seminary Missionary Convention 
the plan of issuing personal *‘calls*’ to such individuals as 
may be desired by missionary organizations to enter upon 
their service was discussed. The “ Missionary Herald,”’ 
however, seems to doubt the feasibility of the plan, beliey- 
ing tbat the desire to bea miasionary is one of the first qual- 
ifications needful, and that unless a person bas the impulse 
in hisown soul, leading him to go, such “calls’’ wiil be 
likely in the future to be as they bave been in the past, un- 
availiog. 

—Dr, Baxter writes to the Church Missionary Society from 
Mpwapwa that the only way in which stations can be made 
seif-supporting in Centrai Africa is by ostrich farming. He 
sttatesthat already he has made a small beginning, baving 
purcnased five young birds, which after three years’ time 
will yield from $125 to $150 worth of feathers each per year. 
Toe birds appear to thrive remarkably well in that locality. 
In tue country north ,of Ugogo the natives report that os- 
tricbes are very plentiful, and that they can be procured 
cheaply from the triendly tribes who people that country, 

—The danger which threatened Frere Town, Eastern 
Africa, in conse quence of the sympathy of tbe missionaries 
for fugitive slaves, has for tbe time passed away. Dr. Kirk 
visited the locality in a British man-of-war, and settled the 
question as to what was to be done by all parties. In- 
structions have meanwhile been given by the Church Mis- 
siocary Society to their missionaries with regard to runaway 
slaves seeking shelter in the mission settlement. They are 
only to be barbored under exceptional circumstances, as do- 
mestic slavery is a natioual institution on that coast. 

~—Mr. Mackay, of the Church Missionary Society’s Nyanza 
Mission, bas succeeded, says the *“‘ Academy,” in reaching 
Kagéi, on the south side of Lake Victoria, on his way back 
from Uyui to Uganda, after a troublesome and dangerous 
journey through Usukuma. It was only by bolding weari- 
some palavers for several days at each place that he was able 
to get through the country with paying $100 incloth. The 
Algerian miesionaries, he reporte, were, a few months earlier, 
obliged to expend $2,000. Mr. Mackay’s caravan was five 
times attacked, and in one place they received a shower of 
arrows, but fortunately no one was injured. 

—Mr. King, ina recent letter from Liberia, writes that he 
has been selling copies of the Arabic Gospels tothe Veys, 
who sendin for them. The young men of this tribe are en- 
deavoring to learn the Arabic lapguage, although the Veys 
have asyilabic alphabet of theirown invention. There are 
many Mohammedans throughout the country north of 
Liberia, whose influence is constantly extending. It is be- 
lieved that the translation of the Bible into Arabic assures 
for it many readers among the disciples of Islam, and as 
these occupy the larger portion of Africa north of the tenth 
parallel of latitude, there is‘much to'be hoped for by develop- 
ments such as the one reported by Mr. King. 

—The revival of Protestantism in France, if viewed in con- 
nection with its relation to Africa, has an added significance. 
Perhaps no one of the foreign powers is so active in develop- 
ing the resources of its colonies as this republic. By so 
doing the way is being prepared for religious activities in 
the future. Their proposed raijiroad from the Atlantic coast 
to Timbuctoo is already as well assured as almost any project 
for internal improvements in Africa. In 1878 they had ex- 
pended $425,000 for artesian weils in Algeria, and much des- 
ert land by this means had been brought into use. It is also 
noteworthy that up to 1872 150,000 palms bad been planted 
in the vicinity of these wells. 

—The success of missions at Sierra Leone is comprehen- 
sively stated in the “ African Repository’ as follows: The 
Peninsula of Sierra Leone is twenty-two miles long by twelve 
miles broad, with a population of 37,000, all of whom except- 
ing about 4,000 bear the name of Christians, About one-half 
of these are connected with the English Church Missionary 


Society, and the remaiuder are for the most part Wesleyans. 


It became a diocese in 1852, and may with as much propri- 


ety be called Christian as England or the United States. It. 


is no longer considered missionary ground. The chureh 
sustains itself, and the whole peninsula is divided up into 
parishes, the same as Eogland, each one having its own 
clergy, Sunday school and church council. The cost of all 
is met by voluntary subscriptions, as it has been for nearly 
twenty years. 

—Mr. Comber, missionary at San Salvador, bas prepared a 
map representing the explorations made around the Congo 
by the missionaries sent,out by the Baptists. This map is 
published in the “** Missionary Herald,’ of London, and ig 
worthy of careful study. It appears that the missionary ex- 
plorers bave been treated with much friendiiness by the na- 
tives on their different expeditions. On reaching the Quiloa, 
a very wide and swift river, they found it spanned by a noble 
suspension bridge, which they crossed and entered upon a 
hiily, well watered country. Each bill was crowned by a 
town, and people swarmed everywhere. During their jour- 
ney they passed over beautiful erystal rivers, flowing rapid- 


ly in clean pebbly beds. They also discovered a picturesque 


and magnificent fall of water roiling majestically down be- 
tween two tree-clad, stately cliffs, almost perpendicularly, 
a distance of about 450 feet. This magnificent fall the explo- 
rers named Arthiogton Falls,in honor of Robert Arthington, 
of Leeds, who donated $10,000 as a nucleus to a fund for 
founding and supporting the San Salvador missions. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Congregational church in Ithaca, N.Y 
to erect a new house of worship. 

—The Western New York Association at its late meeting 
passed a resolution unanimousiy of approval of the National 
Council. 

—The amount realized from the rental of pews in Plymouth 
Church this year is #41,362, an increase of $1,914 over the 
revenue of 1880. 

—The Rochester Avenue Congregational Church is the new 
name of what has hitherto been known as tbe Church of the 
Mediator, Brooklyn. 

—The Rey. Dr. Beard bas closed bis three months’ labors in 
connection with the French deputation and resumed bis 
pastoral work in Syracuse. 

—Nineteen persons united with the Congregational Church 
at Moriab, N. Y., January 2d, all on profession of faith. Oth- 
ers are expected to take the same step soon. 

—~The rehgious necrology of the year includes the names 
of Bishop Gilbert Haven, George Ripley, Dr. Samuel Osgood, 
Dr. Henry A. Boardman, Dr. William Adams, Lucretia Mott, 
Dr. E. H. Chapin. 

—The Reformed Episcopal Church has received a greater 
addition to its membersbip during the past year than in any 
preceding one, not excepting the first year of its organiza- 
tion, if the statements of the “ Appeal” are correct. 

--The Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, on the 
20th ult., realized about $1,200 in premiums on pews, On the 
27th the Tompkins Avenue Church, of the same city, also 
rented its pews, and realized premiums for fifty-six amount- 
ing to $752. 

—The fair of the Madison Avenue Congregational Church, 
in this city, closed with a substantial profit of $13,000. To 
this the pastor confidently expects $2,000 more to be added, 
securing the reduction of interest on the diminished church 
debt to five per cent. 

—The Rev. Olney Place, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Masser a Springs, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., was 
stricken with paralysis December 13th, and died on the 25tb, 
and was buried at Oswego. He had preached at Carthage, 
New Haven, Copenhagen and Massena, N. Y.,and Kaiama- 
zoo, Mich. Ageaboutsixty. A few daysafter his attack his 
wife became violently insane. 

—The Rey. Mr. Crafts, ofthe Church of the Chris'ian En- 
deavor, bas issued a circular to bis congregation emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of bringing the children to the morning 
service of tbe church, of taking a deeper interest in the work 
of the Sabbath-school, of inviting strangers with thorough 
cordiality, and welcoming back with special kindness those 
why were formerly connected with the congregation. The 
topics for the prayer-meeting are issued for the first quarter 
of the new year 80 that a!l persons may come prepared. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. Samuel Rockwell, a Congregational minister, 
died at New Britain, Conn., on Christmas day. 

—The Congregational church at Woburn, Mass., bas sub- 
scribed $5,000 toward the payment of its indebtedness. 

—Mr. Sumner G. Wood, of the last class at Andover Sem- 
inary. a graduatel of Williams Colege, was ordained Deeem- 
ber 80,1880, and installed as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Cburecb, New Ipswich, N. H. The Rev. Jobn Wood, of 
Fitenburg, preached the sermon; the ordaining prayer was 
offered by the Rev. John W, Haley, of Lowell, and the fellow- 
ship of the churches given bya former classmate at Andover, 
the Rev. John C. Staples, of East Jaffrey, N. H. 


THE WEST. 
—Prof. Patton has formally announced to his congregation 
his intention of leaving Chicago next May to go to Prince- 


. iS preparing 


Ryder announced Sunday, January 2d, that 
$50,000 having been subscribed to discharge the debt of St 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, he sbould remain its 
pastor. 

—The First Congregational Church in San Francisco, Cal., 
after accepting the resignation of its pastor, the Rev. A. L. 
Stone, D.D., November 27tb, invited him to become pastor 
emeritus, with salary till the end of next June. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Key. Stuart Robinson, D.D., of Louisville, Ky., is in 
very poor healtb, and his church has extended a call to the 
Rev. Dr. Strickler, of the Tinkling Springs congregation, near 
Staunton, Va., to become co-pastor. 

—By invitation of Mr. Thomas Hughes, chief of the exten- 
sive English colony lately settled in Tennessee, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Quintard, Bishop of that Diocese, will build an 
episcopal residence at Rugby, and make that his residence. 

—The church at Sedalia, Mo., of which Allen J. Van Wagner 
is pastor, received 44 into its membersbip on profession of 
faith last Sunday, Seventy-six have been added to the 
church during the year, The church is in a harmonious, 
prosperous condition, spiritually and financially. Audiences 
very large. Not infrequently the auditorium will not bold 
the people who come to hear the preached Word, 
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Books and Authors. 


ENGLISH THOUGHT: 

English thought has taken widely separated roads 
in literature and philosophy. Ia Germany the two 
great flelds of thought hive touched at every impor- 
tant intellectual epoch; in England they have lain so 
far apart that the germs of speculation have rarely 
been blown across the wide interval of separation so 
as to take root in the more fruitful soil of literature. 
In Germany Kant found a voice of lyrical range and 
sweetness in Schiller, Spincza a unique interpreter in 
Goethe, Pantheism a marvelously gifted disciple in 
Heine, and the Idealism of Fichte has moved like a 
luminous cloud before a host of poets and thinkers. In 
England the literary genius has swept witha broad, 
strong wing through the upper air of speculation, but 
philosophy, with two or three notable exceptions, has 
kept resolutely tothe safe highways of observation and 
fact. English literature is full of aspiration. From 
the day when Shakespeare faced the deepest questions 
of life, holding with a grasp of equal firmness the 
transient and common place in human character and 
the essential and eternal, to the day when Tennyson 
set to musicthe problems of the age in ‘*In Memo- 
riam,” there has been no height of speculation which 
it has not dared to climb, no depth of experience which 
ithas not daredto sound. At times formal acd studious 
of artistic effect, it has never lost its spiritual insight, 
never been long unfaithful to its religious impulse. 
English philosophy, on the other hand—if one dis- 
misses Berkeley and Coleridge—has always sought the 
fruits of the tree of knowledge rather than its roots, 
the practical rather than the fundamental truth. 

Bacon gave the key-note of English speculative 
thought at the very start, when he said, ‘* The uncer- 
standing must not be supplied with wings, but rather 
hung with weights to Keep it from leaping and flying.” 
He sought for ‘fruits and works” rather than for 
ideal truth, the end of knowledge, in his opinion, 
being ‘‘to command nature in action.” he inductive 
method which he familiarized on English soil by di- 
recting exclusive attention to the external phenomena 
of nature gave philosophy a practical tendency which 
has been steadily developed by subsequent thinkers. 
Thomas Hobbes, in close intellectual Kinship with 
Bacon, although pursuing other methods of investiga- 
tion, found in geometry ‘‘the mother of all natural 
science” and the source ‘‘ of whatsoever assistance 
doth accrue to the life of man.” He declared that the 
phenome a of mind no less than of matter are only 
mc des of motion, and so led the way to that identifica- 
tion of metaphysical with physical science which is 
characteristic of contemporaueous philosophy in Eng- 
land. 

It was the not-uncommon fate of Locke to formulate 
a philosophical method, which has led to far other and 
different conclusions than he could have foreseen. To 
get rid of the notion that the mind possesses innate 
ideas, he affirms that it is a blank leaf on which ex- 
perieuce is the only hand that writes, or it is a mirror 
reflecting whatever falls uponit. It has no powers of 
its own, no selective, discriminating and discerning 
energy, but is simply and purely receptive; so that all 
that man learns or acquires or becomes he receives from 
without, experience being the sole source of know- 
ledge. George Berkeley, not more sincere and honest 
than Locke, but far more attractive and inspiring, 
stepped outside the beaten path which English philoso- 
phical thought had already made for itself, and affirm- 
ing the integrity aud authority of mind against mat- 
ter, enrolled himself among the Idealists. ‘‘Sume 
truths there are,” he says, ‘‘so near and obvious to 
the miud that a man necd only open his eyes to see 
them. Such I take this important one to be, namely, 
that all the choir of heaven and furniture of earth, in 
a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the wo:ld have not any subsistence without 
a mind; that so long as they are not actually 
perceived by me, or do not exist in my mind or that of 
apy other created spirit, they must have either no ex- 
istence at all, or else subsist in the mind of some 
eternal spirit.” In other words, matter has no exist- 
ence apart irom the action of mind. 

Closely following the daring speculation of Berkeley 
comes the destructive skepticism of Hume. Taking 
Berkeley’s conciusion that matter has no existence 
independently of mind, and applying to the examina- 
tion of mental phenomena the method which Locke 
applied to the study of natural phenomena, Hume 
showed to his own satisfaction that all knowledge isa 
series of impressions or perceptions, which furnish no 
evidence of the actuality of matter, and with equal 
clearness no evidence of the actuality of mind. In 
other words, Locke’s sheet of paper is removed and 
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nothing is left but the writing. To such a pass had 
speculation in England now come that Sidney Smith 
was moved to say that ‘**‘ Bishop Berkeley destroyed 
the world in one volume octavo, and nothing remained 
after his time but mind, which experienced a similar 
fate from Mr. Hume in 1739.” The Scotch metaphysi- 
cians who follow next in the line of philosophical 
descent had to lay a new foundation to stand on be- 
fore they could even begin to philosophize, Mr. Hume 
having destroyed the entire metaphysical structure up 
to histime. They did this by proclaiming the doctrine 
of ‘‘common sense,” making their way timidly back to 
aposition from which Hamilton, with some inspira- 
tion from Kanut, could reaffirm the existence and au- 
thority of mind. With the exception of Coleridge, to 
whom Mr. Morris might well have given a chapter, 
the recent English philosophers have been bringing 
science and philosophy into more and more intimate 
relation, until the word has gone forth that philosophy 
is doomed to total eclipse. The world, meanwhile, 
will quietly go about its work, sure that in due season 
the law which has disclosed itself again and again in 
every department of thought, will operate to send the 
pendulum with a great sweep back from Materialism 
to Idealism. 

Whatever may be the fate of Idealism at the hands 
of English philosophy, it has sure footing in English 
literature, as it must have in every great literature. It 
is the inspired breath of the sublimest poetry, the soul 
of the noblest prose. No great literary age has ever 
come without the impulse of Idealism in one form or 
another, nove will come except as aspiration and 
great spiritual truths, vitalized by human experience, 
bloom into art. Men may study as they will with the 
aid of science the earth beneath their feet, but there 
will always be others to whom the heavens above, 
with their stars of spiritual promise, will be as endur. 
ing and as real. 

Mr. Morris has written a suggestive and stimulating 
book, but it will be the regret of many who share his 
philosophical faith that he has not allowed the truth 
to prove itself and made himself more a narrator and 
less an advocate. Space devoted to argument might 
better have been given, for his purpose, to fuller state- 
ments of philosophical belief. It is a misfortune, too, 
that thought so valuable in many respects should be 
given such obscure and indirect expression. The story 
might have been told with immensely increased in- 
terest and power if it had been told simply and natu- 
rally. Books of this character and quality are rare, 
however, and itis earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Mor- 
ris will make his large scholarship the servant of the 
cause of high and noble thinking in this country by 
further contributions to the literature of philosophy. 


Moslem Egypt and Christian Abyssinia; or, Military 
Service under the Khedive in his Provinces and beyond 
their Borders, as experienced by the American Staff. By 
William McE, Dye. (Atkin & Prout.) To be interesting, a 
writer must bave something to say and know how to say 
it. Col. Dye has certainly much weighty and interesting 
matter to offer, but as he bimself acknowledges, the form 
ia which this matter is presented is neither well digested 
nor duly sifted of extraneous and uninteresting material. 
The reader’s attention wearies and flags as be attempts to 
follow the pitiable squabbles of the chiefs of what would 
seem to be the worst army of modern times. One cares 
little to know who is in the right amid such a mass of 
universal wrong, although one cannot but sincerely pity 
the soldiers of fortune from America, who have honestly 
and persistently endeavored to do their duty as far as the 
circumstances would allow. It is only another story of 
the misdoings of the unspeakable Turk, made more un- 
speakable, if possible, in this case, by being mingled with 
the utterly degraded and effete civilization of the Egyp- 
tian. The most deeply interesting topics of the book are 
the fellah or peasant and Moslem Egyptian and the Abys- 
sinian or barbarous Christian. Human beings wore 
utterly ignoble and down-trodden, more crueliy abused or 
more obtusely and wantonly cruel in their turn, certainly 
cannot exist anywhere else in the world. Misgovernment, 
rapacity and uaintermitting cruelty for thousands of 
years must have starved or driven them from the 
face of the earthif they had not possessed fur their sus- 
tenance the very richest and most easily cultivated soil 
the sun shiaes on. Their sufferings are and have been for 
ages unutterable, and their corresponding endurance 
equally beyond expression. Endurance has apparently 
become their cardinal if not their only virtue. All others 
have been ab:orbed of necessity into that of endurance. | 
The back of the fellah remaias brvad and bis frame tough 
and resistful. He actually takes pride in his endurance of 
this survival of the fittest for degradation. Religion, 
manliness, courage, prudence, generosity, and even mere 
animal glee have sunk into the abysm of tyranny. The very 
relentless sands, monotonous river and seasons that 
are not only unvarying in recurrence, but almost without 
distinction one from another, weigh down the Egyp- 
tian with remorseless fatefulhand. Barbarity and entire 
freedom from any of the virtues peculiar to Christisnity 
would hardly elsewhere ba associated with the of 
Christian. The Abyssinian, eonspicuous for his want of 


plenty. He is literally compounded of nerve and fire. 
Utterly undisciplined and subject to fits of mere blind im- 
pulse, he 1s also active and brave, expert in the use of 
his weapons and daring and skillful on horseback. Like 
a child, be is generous at times, but in his persistent pur- 
suit of booty, his remorseless cruelty and complete lack of 
actual morals he is the variest barbarian alive. The de- 
scription of battle scenes is graphic, and the book is other- 
wise so full of interesting accounts of the customs and 
life of various peoples, that, notwithstanding a lack of 
literary form, it is a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the much-vexed Eastern question. 


Burr's Library Index. For aiding the Student, Scholar, 
Clergyman, Lawyer, Physician, Editor, Author, Teacher, 
Pupil, and all Lovers of Books. An Index to Information 
for Immediate or Future Use. (J. B. Burr Publishing 
Co., Hartford.) This is a modified and decidedly improved 
form of Todd’s famous ‘‘ Index Rerum.” All words and 
names are indexed by reference to letters, with thumb 
holes cut in the edges of the leaves; it is thus very easy to 
find any entry if you can only remember the title under 
which it was indexed, the one radical difficulty with all 
indexes of this description. Of all the various contriv- 
ances for the preservation of memoranda which we have 
seen we think this, on the whole, the best, both because 
it is the simplest in structure and the most convenient for 
use. We are inclined to take it for the text of a short 
sermon to be read only by people under twenty-five years 
of age; after boys and girls have passed that period they 
are generally too old to learn new habits. This sermon 
consists simply in the emphatic advice to have a common- 
place book, and to write in it, never your feelings, which 
should be allowed to come and go without an attempt to 
catch them, but facts, thougbts, extracts from books or pa- 


really important to treasure upin your memory. Ten min- 
utes to half an hour every day spent in writing down the 
record of your mental life, or at least the product of your 
mental work, will be the most useful half hour of the day. 
Such an index as this will help you afterward to find mate- 
rialand utilize it; but whetber you ever turn to this index 
second time is a matter of secondary consequence. You 
cannot write down what you have thought or read with- 
out examining yourself, and making it definite in your 
own mind and fastening it definitely in your own memory ; 
writing it in the pages of your book, you have engraved it 
on the leaves of your memory and made it a part of your 
meutal furniture. 


Manual of Cattle Feeding. By Henry P. Armsby, 
Ph.D., Chemist to the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. (John Wiley & Sons, New York.) This 
book will find a sure and speedy welcome from reading, 
thoughtful breeders, feeders and dairymen. It is the book 
which scientific agriculturists have been expecting from 
Prof. 8. W. Jobnson, as a continuation of the series begun 
with ‘‘ How Crops Grow’”’ and ‘‘ How Crops Feed,”’ and, 
were it anonymous, we should ascribe it to that author, so 
similar is it in arrangement and manner of treatment of 
the subject. Well might Dr. Armsby use those books as a 
model, for they are known even in scientific Germany as 
the best compilations yet published in the branches of 
agricultural science comprised by them. And it is sufficient 
praise to say that this ‘‘Manual” is a worthy companion of 
‘*How Crops Grow ’’and its companion. It is a compila- 
tion of the long series of elaborate and exhaustive inves- 
tigations mada at the German experiment stations, and of 
other investigations made in Europe and this country, in 
feeding horses, cattle,sheepand swine. The book is by no 
means a lot of recipes, but is divided into three parts: ‘* (I.) 
The General Laws of Nutrition, or that portion of anima! 
physiology which treats of the so-called ‘ vegetative func- 
tions.’ This includes the composition of the animal 
body, the processes of digestion, circulation and respira- 
tion, and the production of flesh, fat and work. (Il.) The 
Composition and Digestibility of Feeding Svtuffs,’’ giving 
comparative values. ‘‘ III.) The Feeding of Farm Ani- 
mals—a copsideration of the kind and quantity of food 
required for the various purposes for which such animals 
are kept;” i.e., feeding for work, fat, growtb, milk and 
wool. Necessarily dealing somewhat in technical terms, 
yet the book is written in a plain, practical manner, easy 
of comprehension to any intelligent min who is willing to 
devote a httle times to the study of this important subject. 


A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By Eng- 
lish and American scholars of various evangelical denom- 
inations. With illustrations and maps. Ejited by Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL D. Vol. 2, Gospel of John and The 
Acts. (Charles Scribner’s Sous.) This is the second vol- 
ume of a work the general features of which we have no- 
ticed. The ‘‘ Commentary on Jobn”’ is by Prof. William 
Milligan, D.D., of the University of Aberdeen, and Prof. 
Wiliam F. Moulton, D.D., of Cambridge. The ‘‘ Com- 


mentary on Acts”? is by Dean Howson and Canon 


Spencer. The book is quite elaborately illustrated, though 
the illustrations are rather ornamental than useful; there 
very few which r:ally throw much light upon ancient 
manners and customs; they are mainly illustrations of 
Is would not be easy to find a commentator 
better adapted to throw light at least on the externalities 
of the book of Acts than Dean Howson, but his notes 
appear to us valuable rather for the light which they 
throw upon the narrative from acquaintance with the ex- 
ternal life of the times than in that which they discern in 
the narrative in its spiritual and practical teaching; nor 
do we deteet in the comm :2ats upon evi- 
denee of that spiritual insight whieh gives sudh value to 
the commenteries of som, of the egrijer fathers and ina 
different way to the exposition of Mauriee or the sdmira- 


Christian virtues, ostensatiousiy claims the name of Chris- 
tian, Of what may be termed physical virtues be bas 
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passages, such as ‘' The Father is greater than I,” the au 
thors follow generally without much question the tradi- 
tional interpretations. On the whole, the volume must be 
commended rather as giving ina new and attractive form 
to lay readers the results of past thought tban as throwing 
any vew light upon or drawing any new lessons from the 
New Testament. 

Trial Evidence; The Rules of Evidence Applicable on the 
Trial of Civil Actions at Common Law, in Equity, and 
under the Codes of Procedure. By Austin Abbott. (Baker, 
Voorhis & Co.) This volume is at once a treatise and a 
digest of the law upon the subject of evidence. The re- 
sults of a most thorough and careful study are embodied 
in the letter-press, while the authorities are given in volu- 
minous notes. Quite one-half of the treatise is tnken up 
in these notes and the citation of autborities therein con- 
tained, which sustain, modify, or explain the rule indi- 

cated in the text. Every statement of the text is sup- 
ported by some direct legal authority. More than twelve 
thousand cases are cited. Au unusually full index adds to 
its value as a book of reference, and the work, which has 
been made by a breadth of treatment applicable to legal 
proceedings in all the different States of the Union, will 
be an invaluable rade mecum to the legal profession, for 
whose benefit it has been especially prepared. Incident- 
ally, however, and indirec ly it is of very considerable 
value to business men, who will findin its pages often- 
times a clear statement of those principles applicable to 

contracts, promissory notes, debts, mortgages and the 
like things, which often involve them in needless law- 
suits. 

The Life of David as Reflected in his Psalms. By Alex- 
ander Maclaren, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) This delightful 
volume is one of the series in the ‘*‘ Household Library of 
Exposition,” which aims ‘‘to place within the hands of 
the reading public the best results of Biblical study ex- 
pressed in a readable form’’ in a distinctly evangelical 
tone. Dr Maclaren is known by his previous work as a 
writer of considerable vividness and power. His style has 
qu ilities of picturesqueness and imagination which quali 
fy him to do well the work in hand. No history in the 
Bible is more stirring or possesses more elements of dra- 
matic and poetic interest than David's, and if no one hus 
yet succeeded in writing the ideal biography of the great 
poet-king, it is because the subject demands capabilities 
which oply a master of spiritual insight and literary art 
possesses. Dr. Maclaren has done good service in showing 
the undercurrent of experience and personality that runs 
through the Psalms and explains their hold upon the 
hearts and minds of successive generations. His style is 
rich and poetic, and the volume will do good service in 
bringing the writer of the l’salms more distinctly into the 
view of the multitudes who find strength and comfort in 
his words. | 

The Priest, the Woman and the Confessional. By 
Father Chiniquy. (A. Craig & Co., Chicago.) We are 
very doubtful about the value of such a book as this. No 
Protestant who thinks can doubt that the celibacy of 
the clergy creates great temptation and the confessional 
affords great opportunities for vice, but a detailed expos- 
ure of the vices to which the confessional leads is impossi- 
ble without entering upon experiences and narratives 
which cannot be read with safety by the young. This 
book will bave little effect probably on the Roman Catho- 
lics gen. rally, because they will regard Father Chiniquy 
as an apostate and will not believe bis assertions. Its 
chief value must be as a warning to those foolish parents 
who imagine that in sending their daughters to nunnery 
schools they are sending them to the safest possible place 
and putting them under the fullest possible safeguards. 
The way tocounteract and eradicate the confessional is by 
developing such a faith in God and such an independence 
in moral judgment that men will seek forgiveness from 
God alone, and will tind their peace not in the absolutioa 
of priests, but in the approbation of their own consciences. 


Consecrated Women. By Claudia. (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton.) This volume is wholly devoted to practi- 
cal Christianity, illustrating Christian characteristics and 
graces in the lives of women notable for piety and good 
works. Among those whose brief biographies are con- 
tained between these covers are Catherine of Siena, Frau 
Frudel, Fidelia Fiske, the Viscountess Glenorchy, Isabella 
Grabam, and otbers less widely and generally known. 
Through these various careers, some of which are obscure 
and hidden in the quietude of home, is preached that im- 
portant and too often forgotten truth that greatness of 
life does not consist in dealing with prominent and strik- 
ing events, but in dealing with the common opportunities 
and incidents of life with simple-hearted fidelity to the 
Master. These women have the common characteristic 
of consecration to the spirit and work ofthe religious life. 
There are few of them, perhaps, who could act as intel- 
lectual teachers in any very high degree, but they all 
teach the spiritual lessons of submission, obedience and 
fidelity, and these are lessons which the world cannot 
study too often or learn too thoroughly. 

Unity Hymns and Chorals for the Congregation and the 
Home. Edited by W.C. Gannett, J. V. Blake, and F. L. 
Hosmer. (Published by Unity,” Chicago.) This book 
will be more serviceable to the congregation than to the 
home. The feature of the book which is the first to strike 
the reader isa purely mechanical one which seems to us 
as more ingenious than useful. The pages are cut across so 
that in fact there are two sets of pages, the upper being 
devoted to the tunes, the lower tothe hymns. Asa result 
in singing one can bring any tune and any hymn together, 
an advange, it is true, but one that has aleo ite disad- 

vantages. The collection contains some modern hymns 


which we should like to see more gogerelly gdded to our 


Christian hymnology, especially some of Whittier’s. But 
it is entirely without those hymas of faith in and adora- 
tion of Christ which have been so long the richest utter- 
ances of Christian experience; in this respect the book is 
needlessly : arrow even for the circle of worshipers who 
deny the dogmatic doctrine of Christ’s divinity. The 
tunes are generally old favorites which have been tested 
by time and stood well the test. 

The Portfolio. December, 1880. (London, and J. W. Bou- 
ton.) Two well-known stanzas from the ‘‘Faery Queene ”’ 
find illustration in a spirited and impressive etching by G. 
P. Jacomb Hood. The composition is felicitous and vital- 
ized, and “‘ old chivalrie” is felt throughout like an atmos- 
phere. The amazing force of certain lines rightly traced,and 
of graduated masses of light and dark in harmonic contrast, 
is beautifully exemplified in this plate. The artis’ is a 
young man and has already an assured career. Studies of 
the Cambridge series follow the central one. The ‘* Garden 
of Christ’s College,” etched by Toussaint, is a bold and 
brilliant treatment of ancestral oaks, and a bit of excel- 
lent architectural work. F.G. Stephens has a paper on 
Henry Edrige, A. HK. A., of the time of Reynolds, illustrat- 
ed by a fac-simile engraving of his Tour de la Groose 
Horologe, Evrent, something in the manner of the Prout 
drawings. The usual ‘‘ Chronicle of Contemporary Art ”’ 
finishes an interesting and valuable number of this unique 
and instructive serial. 

Class Book of Oratory. By A. A. Griffith. (Central 
Book Concern, Chicago) A somewhat elaborate title- 
page describes adequately the general purpose of this trea- 
tise: ‘‘A complete drill book for the practice of the prin- 
ciples of vocal pbysiology and for acquiring the art of 
elocution and oratory, comprising all the essential ele- 
ments of vocal delivery and gesture, with all the later 
selections for public recitals for schools, colleges, the pul- 
pit, private learners, elocutionists and public readers.”’ 
This claim is hardly borne out by the book, which would 
have to be much larger to contain ‘’all the later selec- 
tions ;”’ still the selections cover a large range and com- 
prise a good variety, and will bea godsend to the school- 
boys who are always on the lookout for something new for 
declamations. The portraits of the autbor in various ex- 
pressions of face to represent Hamlet, Humboldt, Macbeth, 
Douglas, etc., are no great addition to the book, and do 
not give any very exalted idea of his powers of facial ex- 
pression. 

Saxcby: A Tale of Old and New England. By Emma 
Leslie. (Phillips & Hunt.) Itis a bold enterprise which 
puts Hampden, Vane, Milton, Cushman, Cromwell and 
Cotton into the same romance. Generally speaking, one 
great historical character is all that the novelist can ban- 
dle successfully, and the historical novels which bave 
attained to any great degree of artistic excellence or of 
enduring fame are so few that they can be numbered by 
the fingers on one’s hands. This little story, unpretenti sus 
in appearance and design, is not without its good points. 
It depicts with considerable vividness that period of his- 
tory in the Old and New Worlds in which Puritanism was 
the leading and aggressive fore3, and if it dves not succeed 
in drawing masterly portraits of the great men who 
moved through those stirring years, it is still an interest- 
ing narrative of an epoch which still acts through its 
heroic spirits and great transactions in our more tranquil 
times. 

lhe Authorship of the Fourth Gospel: External Evi- 
dence. By Ezra Abbott, D.D.,L.LD. (George H. Ellis, 
Boston ) This little volume is an elaboration of an essay 
read before the Ministers’ Institute of October, 1879, in 
Providence, R. I., subsequently published in the *‘ Unita- 
rian Review,’’ and here very considerably enlarged. 
Doctor Abbott is one of the very foremost scholars in 
Biblical criticism in either this country or Great Britain, 
aud a thoroughly independent thinker. He goes over the 
whole ground of external evidence, answering in detail 
the criticisms of ‘‘ Supernatural! Religion,” and coming to 
the conclusion to which independent scbolarsbip has been of 
late years more and more coming, the Johannic authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel. The book is purely critical, and does 
not treat the internal evidences at all, which are, how- 
ever, quite as strong. 

Club Essays. By David Swing. (Jansen, McClurg & 
Co.) Whatever may be thought of David Swing asa 
preacher, there can hardly be two opinions respecting his 
mnerits as an essayist. These essays, five in number, are 
cavital specimens of careful and skillful writing, though 
from some of the opinions expressed there will be dissent. 
The one on ‘** Augustine and His Mother ”’ and the one on 
‘A Roman Home” give some suggestions of pictures of 
ancient life which make one wish that Mr. Swing would 
give us some more careful and elaborate work in this 
direction. It will rather surprise those who have known 
of Mr. Swing as a literary scholar to find him arguing so 
strongly as he does in one of his essays against the study 
of the languages. 

The Swedenborg Library. Ejdited by B. F. Barrett, 
(E. Claxton & Co.) Volume VI. of this handy little hbra- 
ry contains selections from Swedenborg on the subjects of 
Free Will, Repentance, Reformation and Regeneration. 
Perhaps Swedenborg’s most valuable contribution to 
Christian thought consists in what he said and wrote on 
the last three of these topics, and the book is well worth 
teading by spiritual teachers, who may get fresh impulse 
in the spiritual life from reading old thoughts in different 
forms of statement from those with which they are fa- 
miliar. 

Walter: A Tale of the Times of Wesley. By Emma 
Leslie. (Phillips & Hunt.) This is a very interesting 
story of the age of Wesley. saturated with Method - 


and ig the more valuable oa that e it 


gives an excellent picture of the time when the strong 
spirit of Methodism was just beginning to go forth on its 
great mission. The book iatroduces Wesley, Cowper and 
other characters famous in that time, and is very success- 
ful in reproducing the features of a stirring age. 

Notes on Genesis. ‘Scribner, Welford & Co) This little 
book of less than a hundred pages isin the nature of a 
careful analysis of the book of Genesis, suggestive to the 
Bible-class teacher, but likely to be valuable only to one 
who is teaching that book in course, ‘ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Bjornson had a great reception in Chicago. 

—A biography of the late Lucretia Mott is in prepara- 
tion. 

—Jefferson Davis is still at work on his ‘‘ Recollections 
of the Civil War.” 

— Arabic newspapers are shortly to be started at Mecca, 
Bagdad and Aleppo. 

—Mr. Trevelyan has bis reward. He has been appointed 
to a position in the British admiralty. 

—One Major Pinto bas taken a journey across Africa, 
and is going to publish an account of it. 

—The English edition of *‘ Harper’s Magazine”’ has a 
different cover from the American. 

—Dean Stanley is to be asked for leave to place a monu- 
ment to George Eliot in Westminster Abbey. 

—Dr. Hartman is to contribute to ‘‘ Modern Thought ”’ 
a series of papers on ** Religious Development in India.”’ 

—Mrs. Holman Hunt, the wife of the English artist, has 
written a Christmas story entitled ‘* Children at Jerusa- 
Jem.”’ 

—The Schaff-Gilman ‘‘ Library of Religious Poetry ”’ is 
out in England, though the American public is still wait- 
ing for it. 

—‘* Tennyson and Musset” will be the title of a paper 
by Mr. Swinburne in the next number of the ‘“ Fortnight- 
ly Review.”’ 

—‘ Bricks Without Straw ”’ is doing its best to catch up 
with ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand,” having already reached its forty- 
fifth thousand. 

—Mr. Frederic W. Madden, an eminent English anti- 
quary, has in preparation a second volume of his work on 
‘* The Coius of the Jews.” 

—Prof. John W. Mears, of Hamilton College, calls for a 
ceatennial celebration next year of the publication of 
Kant’s ‘‘ Critik of Pure Reason.” 

—Mr. Fs ffe’s ‘** History of Modern Europe” will be in 
three volumes, covering the period from the French Revo- 
lution down to the present time. | 

—Spielhagen’s new novelette will be entitled ‘‘ Angela,” 
after the heroine. The scene is laid on the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva as late as 1871. 

—Under the title of ‘‘ Tbe Haven of Unrest,’’ the Hon. 


book on the evils of private insane asylums. 

—Dr. Bibler, an eminent Sanskrit scholar. is return- 
ing to Europe with a splendid collection of manuscripts 
which he has been eighteen years collecting. 

—Triibner & Co., of London, have in press a history of 
Mormonism, by J. A. MacKnight. a nephew of the late 
Brigham Young, and a native of Salt Lake City. 

—Captain Burton is soon to publish, through Quaritch, 
of London, a new translation of Camoens’s ‘* Lusiad,” 
at which be has been engaged for twenty years. 

--A fourth and revised edition of the Rev. James Smith’s 
‘* Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul” has just appeared 
in England, accompanied by a memoir of the author. 

—The manuscript library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, England, has lately received a vellum folio of 
the eleventh century containing a manuscript of the Vul- 
gate. 

—Last year’s ‘‘ Gleanings from Gladstone”’ had a sale of 

70,000 copies, and ‘‘ More Gleanings from Gladstone,” by 
the same artist and author, are in press by Blackwood & 
Sons. 

Ouida’s new work is to be called A Village Com- 
mune,’’ and is a passionate protest against the kind of 
political oppression to which, in the author's judgment, 
some of the peasants of Italy are now subjected. 

—Mr. Laurence Olipbant’s new work is on *‘ The Land 
of Gilead,’’ containing an account of recent travels in the 
Lebanon region, avd of explorations to the east of the 
Jordan, made with a view of establishing Jewish colonies 
there. 

—The privters of Vienna are making preparations for a 
grand eelebration, June 24, 1882, of the 400th anniversary 
of the introduction of printing into their city. A history 
of Vienna printing during the four hundred years has 
baen undertaken by Dr. Anthony Mayer. 

—A new work by Mr. Gerald Massey, called ‘‘ A Book 
of Beginnings,” will embody ‘‘anattempt to recover and 
reconstitute the lost origins of the myths and mysteries, 
types and symbols, religion and language, with Egypt for 
the mouth-piece and Africa as the birth-place.”’ The first 
two volumes are to appear immediately. 

—Cassell’s ‘‘ Magazine of Art,’’ in its new and improved 
form, is meeting with a great demand, and edition after 
edition of the earlier issues have been called for in Eng- 
land. It will not be slow, we predict, in finding a large 
circulation in this country. Its new cover is one of the 
most elegant things of the kind we have ever seen. 

—J. R. Osgood & Co. announce the publication in book 
form of the letters on the philosophical movement in Ger- 
many which have appeared in the ‘‘ Nation” from time to 
time, and which were written by Mr.G. Stanley Hall, of 
Cambridge, Mass., one of the most promising of the 


Lewis Wingfield, an English writer, is soon to publish a 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIII, No. 2. 


Correspondence. 


“ BORN INTO GODLINESS.”’ 
Dear Brother : 

I cannot find words to express my gratitude to God for 
the exposition of the Sabbath-school lesson for January 2%, 
1881. What I have vaguely believed for many years you 
make as clear as a ‘‘sunbeam.” 


W ASHINGTON, D.C., No. 815 ELEVENTH ST., / 
Dec. 27, 1850. 


Probably the article, ‘‘ Born into Godliness,” December 
22d, has seeured you much sbkarp criticism, which I will 
not add to, for I believe you have correctly given the im- 
portant teaching of the Sunday-school lesson concerning 
Zacharias and Elisabeth. Nor will I write to confirm 
your arguments, for you are well able to defend the posi- 
What I do write for is to suggest 
that the doctrine of holy generation, like its counterpart, 
the doctrine of complete sanctification, needs to be taken 
with great caution. It is very doubtful whether, in actual 
life, either the world or the church is quite ready to accept 
either. You bave been more fortunate than most in your 
experience of ‘‘ perfect ’’ men and women, the people who 
in their own estimation never sin, if you have not found 
them particularly hard people to get along with—intense- 
ly selfish, proud and domineering. The idea of their per- 
fection throws them into a most unchristian and unlov- 
able frame of mind. Their argument was that, whereas 
they were perfect, all others must give way tothem. It 
is in truth a very dangerous thing to be too good. Not 
much has been said about this danger because, until very 
recently, few or none have been threatened by it. But if we 
are to have the doctrine taught that men can be born holy 
and not needing to be born again, it is time to be looking 
out. 

The most insidious danger to Christian character is 
spiritual pride. Even the apostle Paul seems to have been 
threatened with this, for on one occasion he informs us 
that he was given ‘‘ a thorn in the flesh, lest he should be 
exalted overmuch.’’ Itis not good for Christians to cul. 
tivate theories that practically or theoretically subordi- 
nate their dependence in Christ for salvation and the Di- 
vine Spirit for guidance. The valley of humiliation is the 
safest and best place on all the road from the City of 
Destruction to the New Jerusalem. 

Your article presents one-half of a great truth that has 
been too much subordinated. Let it be understood as a 
half truth; and it will do good and not barm. But if 
presented as a whole truth it may work serious injury, 
puffing up men’s minds, leading to faise hopes and final 
ruin. Still it is perbaps no more liable to work evil than 
are the doctrines of regeneration and the divine guidance 
of believers. All of these have been the means of leading 
men astray when not taken in connection with other truths 
of the Bible. 

The Christian life is beset by dangers and temptations on 
every side. The exaltation resulting from intimate com- 
munion with God is not only nosafeguard, but has peculiar 
dangers of its own. It was after the vision in which the 
apostle bad heard things it was not lawful for man to utter 
that he was given the thorn in the flesh'asacorrective. He 
prayed earnestly but in vain for the removal of the thorn, 
and all the answer he got was the Lord’s assurance, ** My 
grace is sufficient forthee.’’ And so he had to depend on 
God’s “‘ free gift’’ after all. It was just after Petar, with 
the other disciples, had partaken of the last supper with 
the Master, and while all were feeling so confident, that 
Christ addressed him: ‘‘Simon Peter, behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you that he may sift youas wheat. But 
I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and when 
thou art converted strengthen thy brethren.’’ Peter at 
this time, remembering the transfiguration and the mem- 
orable supper be had just celebrated, replied, and no doubt 
in all sincerity : ‘‘ Lord, Iam ready to go with thee both 
into prison and to death.” The confident Peter was wrong, 
and the Master was right about Peter’s danger at that 
time. To all the warning comes, ‘“‘ Pray that ye enter not 
into temptation,” and ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” Wie. #. 


DEc, 27, 1880. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott : 

DEAR Bro.: Personally I desire to thank you for your 
article on the Sunday-schoo! jesson for Jan. 2d in last 
number of The Christian Union, entitled ‘‘ Born into God- 
liness.”” I endorse its teaching with all my heart. I have 
for a long time considered that a cruel doctrine which 
said to parents, ‘‘ Your children are born into utter de- 
pravity,” that they ‘‘are the seed of sin,” ‘“‘and subject 
to eternal wrath and torment.’’ Why should children be 
born into this world of parents holding to that doctrine? 
Have they not a most fearful responsilility to bear, which 
they should hesitate about taking? The doctrine should 
make not only celibate priests, but celibates of all Chris- 
tians. 

Personally, I said, I desired to thank you. I was 
brought up in the teaching of that doctrine. From my 
earliest remembrance I was a child of prayer; yet I 
thought I was not a child of God, with all my efforts to 
be a Christian. I could not, up to my fourteenth year, 
when my views began to change, until my full conversion 
to a different doctrine, find peace. Until [I came to the 
belief that, as said Channing, ‘‘I was born a Christian,” 
could any satisfac.ion of my situation be found. 

Now I am a minister of the Gospel, and preach to my 
people that it is their duty as Christian parents to bring 
up their children in the ‘‘nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.”’ Teach them from infancy that they have a Father 
in heaven, who loves them and desires their obedience. I 


encourage baptism and consecration of children, and 

when they arrive at suitable age, give them the hand of 

fellowship into the church. We want to make Christians 

less, and grow them more, E. H. 
MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 


CLAIMS OF PROTECTIONISTS, 


DEAR CHRISTIAN UNION: Mr. Sbearman’s article in 
your issue of December 8th seems to be addressed to the 
average voter, who has not the time or means to read 
much that has been written on the subject of protec- 
tion, rather than to the active champions of that policy. 
Asan average voter, then, it may be permitted me to 
point out some ‘* fallacies” which have given me more 
trouble than any combated in the article in question. I 
must premise that I am a farmer,and so one of the 
**50,000,000 persons” not ‘‘ directly’ benefited by a pro- 
tective tariff: and if it is not for my advantage to pay 
more for the manufactured articles I use than I should do 
if the tariff were abolished I do not intend to do so any 
longer than I must. 

I am told that a protective tariff is not beneficial under 
all circumstances, nor at all times, but to a developing. 
country like ours, under our circumstances, and for the 
present and indefinite future; that when the natural re- 
sources of the West and South are as well developed as 
those of the East, and the institutions of other civilized 
countries are as good as our own, free trade will be our 
true policy, as it has long been that of England; that the 
very classes named by Mr. 8. as not receiving any of the 
benefits of protection are the ones whose indirect gain 
much more than makes up their direct loss; and that what 
is usually termed the laboring class is most of all interest- 
ed in the maintenance of a judicious protective tariff. 

It is claimed that it is better for every community to 
contain as great a diversity of occupations as possible, s> 
that the natural aptitudes of its inhabitants may be made 
of use, a home market may be afforded as far as possible 
for the productions of each, competition may be limited 
in any given calling, the largest possible share of the ex- 
ports and the smallest of the imports may consist of the 
products of skilled labor, and especially that the civiliz- 
ing influence of contact between men in different occu- 
pations and of different natural capacities may be brought 
to bear as much as possible, 

But most of the occupations of skilled labor require a 
large preliminary investment of capital; and capital will 
not be invested under the uncertainties of a new location 
unless tempted by a larger return than usual. Moreover, 
capital once invested will continue in a given employment 
after it ceases to obtain a fair return of protit, and will 
even furnish articlesfor a time ata loss rather than in- 
cur the greater loss ofa change, thus introducing a new 
risk to be considered by capital undertaking a new invest- 
ment in manufacturing. So some “protection” is nec- 
essary to found some industries and place them on a firm 
footing; and such protection is indeed furnished in some 
measure by the expense of transportation and also by 
voluntary contributions not enforced by a tariff. 

I believe that Westerners generally are under the im- 
pression that they are ‘‘ free traders,’’ yet it is very com- 
mon for the inhabitants of a new community here to favor 
their own merchants and manufacturers at some expense 
to themselves, and even to grant bounties to new indus- 
tries, thinking it worth their while to refrain for a time 
from buying in the cheapest market, that they may 
‘*bring business into the town.” 

This natural and spontaneous protection is perhaps suf- 
ficient between the new and old communities of our own 
country, under our free and equable institutions and cus- 
toms—at any rate the benefits of an internal protective 
tariff would be more than outweighed by the evils of di- 
vision which a tariff would introduce; but it is argued that 
the case is different between our country and Europe, 
especially England. 

England has an artificial advantage over us in the pro- 
duction of many manufactures arising from the cheap- 
ness of labor, and that cheapness is due to the unjust laws 
and social customs which have unduly enlarged the pro- 
portion of ‘‘laborers’’in the community that a favored 
few may live in unproductive luxury. 

To abolish the tariff, it issaid, would be to bring wages— 
not money wages merely—toward an equilibrium in the 
two countries, to drive a part of our labor from manufac- 
tures to the production of raw matericl, to increase our 
exports of the latter and our imports of the former, to 
check the development of the natural resources of the 
West and Soutb; in a word, to impose on usa share of 
the burdens of those unjust institutions for which we are 
not responsible and from which we have escaped. 

I have of course but imperfectly alluded to these pro- 
tectionist arguments, which are supported by refer- 
ences to the history and condition of European countries, 
and to our own experience under the various tariffs 
which have been framed. These references I cannot now 
even indicate, but enough has been said to point out .the 
line of argument which must be taken by free traders to 
win the votes of one class of—for the present—protection- 
ists. 

Sroux D. T., Dec. 23, 1880. 


**4 COMMON PERPLEXITY.”’ 


Editor Christian Union : 

In your editorial of Dec. 8, 1880, on ‘‘A Common Per- 
plexity,” it seems to me that you leave your readers in a 
perplexity more perplexing than the common one. You 
say that Jesus Christ is a manifestation of the whole of 
God; that what Jesus was during the three sbort years of 
his life, that God is in the infinite and eternal realm. But 
how can a manifestation and the person or thing mani- 


fested be the same? Are the glass and that which is seen in 
the glass identical? “Is a Claude Lorraine, which re- 
flects perfectly the landscape,’ the landscape itself? And 
does Jesus, in whom is manifested the only true God, 
become God by virtue of that fact? If so, what can save 
us from pantheism? for God isin nature, therefore nature 
is God. 
But our Saviour seems to teach differently in John 
xvii., 3, where he says, ‘‘And this is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.’’ Why need we be perplexed at these 
words? Hereis “‘the only true God” and his Son, who 
came to reveal him to man; and a knowledge of both 
constitutes eternal life. With this corresponds Peter’s 
confession, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Scn of the living 
God.” Butif it be true that ‘* ‘Jesus. God’ is the only 
God and there is no other one,” then Peter should be cor- 
rected to say, Thou art the Christ, the living God. That 
Jesns is divine is evident, not because he is the only 
God, but because he is the Son of God; that he has all 
power in heaven and earth, because it was given him. 
(Matt. xxviii., 18); that he has life in himself for the same 
reason (John v., 26. See also John v., 17-23; Phil. ii., 
5-11; 1 Cor. x., 24-28.) Concerning the ,Holy Spirit, it is 
called the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit of promise, the Spirit of truth, 
the Comforter, the Spirit of God, the Spirit of the Living 
God. Itis said to be poured out, to lead, to testify, to wit- 
ness with our spirit, to sanctify. If it isa person, then, 
why are not the Seven Spirits of God spoken of by John 
(Rev. v., 6) also persons, and then would we have ten per- 
sons in the Godhead ? The Holy Spirit is under the ¢irec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus, for he sends it (John xv., 26) and it 
proceeds from the Father. It dwells in his children (1 
Cor. iii., 16); and so also does God (2 Cor. vi., 16), likewise 
Christ abides in them (John xv., 4). Now, isit not Scrip- 
tural to suppose that this indwelling is through the Holy 
Spirit; t.e., that.God, by his Spirit, poured out upon 
believers, dwells in them, to enlighten, lead, comfort, 
sanctify and sealthem? So itseemsto me. And thus 


it becomes the mighty assistant of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in bringing the world of mankind back to God. 


No. Parma, N. Y. Dec. 15, 1880. 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF THEM? 


I wish to present tu the people of the United States 
through whose indifference, to use no stronger word, Mor- 
mon polygamy has become an institution of forty years 
growth, a question which has just been laid before the 
Woman's National Anti-Polygamy Society: What will 
become of the women who voluntarily renounce poly- 
gamy ?”’ This question, be it understood, is asked by the 
women themselves. Womenwho have found nothing but 
misery and degradation in a life which they were taught 
to believe had been ordained by God for them have laid 
their case before our scciety, and expressed an earnest 
wish to reuounce polygamy and Mormonism together, 
but they say, ‘‘ We have little children who will starve. 
We will be turned out of doors, the pittance allowed for 
our support will be withdrawn, and every avenue of em- 
ployment will be closed against us.” These polygamous 
wives know what they are talking about. They see on 
every side of them examples of the punishment visited | 
upon those who rebel against the ‘‘ divine order” of poly- 
gamy. Can we wonder that they shrink from bringing 
the same punishment upon themselves and their children ? 

The Gentiles in Utah are only a handful of the popula- 
tion. They arealready giving employment to many who 


have abandoned Mormonism, and he!ping them in other 
ways as far as they are able, but they cannot do all that 
needs to be done. Have the Christian philanthropists of 
the —* any suggestions to make in relation to the mat~ 
ter 


A PROTECTION ARGUMENT, 


The village of Lares has had a woolen mill lately. 
Farmers find they can sell their wool there and buy their 
cloth now instead of spending time and money going to 
New York toselland buy. They also find a new market 
for provisions of all kinds at higher prices than they ever 
had from New York. (Tradesmen (tailors included) find 
there is mure workin our neighborhood, more money to 
be spent than ever before; hence, they all feel better than 
under the old system of shipping raw material and im- 
porting to supply needs. They believe protection has 
produced this state of affairs—that the whole community 
(children included) share in benefits hitherto unknown in 
our village. 

Englandin years gone by succeeded in keeping Ireland 
poor by decreeing that ‘‘we can manufacture better fthan 
you, therefore you shall not manufacture, but you may 
raise provisions and wool; sell those things to us, and we 
will sell you manufactured goods in return.’’ 

Kill manufactures in this country by importation, and 
the large market which Mr. Shearman speaks of will not 
exist; the food and clothing used by our artisans can no 
longer be bought by them, for in proportion as we import 


they will beidle. The farmer will have less to buy with, 
for he will have to pay for carrying his wool 3,000 miles, 
and grain or butter the same distance to pay the differ- 
ence between what he gets for. wool and what he has to 
pay for cloth. Yours, etc., TYkKO. 


WELL USED. 


Editors Christian Union: 

I want tu express my appreciation of your ‘*‘ Ten-Minute 
Sermons to Children.” I use them in my Y.M.C.A. 
boys’ meetings. I read the ‘“‘sermon’’ carefully and make 
it my own, and then give it off-hand (or aided by hints on 


a card) to the youngsters, who, many of them, are as wild 
as they are bright; and they listen with maenee — 
New BEpForD, Jan, 2. 
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A RESCUE AT SEA. 


The following account of the rescue 
by the Cunard steamer Parthia of the 
erew of a water-logged barque in the 
mid-Atlantic, as told by a spectator, and 
published in the London *‘Telegraph,” is 
as exciting as some of the scenes from 
the “Wreck of the Grosvenor:”’ 

The Parthia hove to for six hours. At 
10 o’clock at night the gale broke, the 
wind sensibly moderated, the steamer 
was brought to her course, and went roll- 
ing heavily over theimmense and power- 
ful ocean swell which the cyclone bad 
left behindit. The night passed ; Sunday 
morning came with a benediction in the 
shape of a warm, brightsun. But the 
swell was still exceedingly heavy. Ia- 
deed, old Neptune could not forget his 
furious tussle, and the fierce, indignant 
heaving of his bosom promised to last for 
a good spell yet. It was shortly after 
two bells (9 o’clock) when the look-out 
man reported a vessel away on the lee 
bow, apparently bull down. Some of 
the passengers were on deck; but sight- 
ing a vessel at sea is no longer the inter- 
esting incident it formerly was, and the 
distant ship excited very little attention. 
As she was gradually hoveup, however, 
by the approach of the Parthia, those 
who had sailors’ eyes in their beads per- 
ceived that she was a vessel in distress, 
and that if any human beings were 
aboard of her their plight would be one 
of the most miserable in the whole long 
catalogue of nautical miseries. She was 
water-logged, and so low in the water 
that she buried her bulwarks with every 
roll. She had all three masts standing; 
- but her yards were boxed about anyhow, 
her ruuning riggingin bights, with ends 
of it trailing overboard, her canvas was 
rudely furled, but she had a fragment 
of her fore-topmast staysail hoisted, as 
well as asmall storm staysail, and she 
looked to be hove to. Her aspect, had 
she Leen encountered as a derelict, was 
mournful enoughto have set a sailor 
musivg foran hour; but when it was 
discovered that there were living people 
ou her, she took an extraordinary and 
tragical significance. No colors were 
hoisted to express her condition; but 
then no colors were needful. Her story 
-wanted no better teiling than was 
found in the suggestion of the small 
crowd of human heads on her deck 
watching the Parthia; in the dull and 
deadly lifting of the dark volumes 
of water agaiust her sides,in the gush- 
ipgof clear cascades from the scupper- 
holes as she leaned wearily over to the 
fold of the tall swell that threatened to 
overwhelm her, and in the sluggish 
waving of her naked spars under the 
sky. Twenty-two people could be 
counted aboard of her. All these had to 
be saved, but it was very well under- 
stood by every man belonging to the 
Parthia that they could only besaved by 
the risk of the lives of the boat’s crew 
that should put off to them; for the 
swell was still violent to an extent be- 
yond anything that can be conveyed in 
words. 

As the Parthia, with her propeller 
languidly revolving, sank intoa hollow, 
a wall of water stood between her and 
the barque, and the ill-fated vessel be- 
came invisib!e; then in another moment 
hove bigh, the people on board the 
steamer could look down from their 
poised deck upon the half-drowned hull 
-and thesoaked, clinging, and pale-faced 
crew as you look upon ahousetop in a 
valley from the side of a hill. The 
serious danger lay in lowering a boat. 
But Jack is oot of a deliberative turn of 
miud when something that ought to be 
done waits for himtodoit. Volunteers 
were forthcoming. The order was given. 
Eight hands sprang aft and seated them- 
selves in the:;life-boat, and the third 
officer, Mr. William Williams, took his 
place in the stern-sheets. It was one of 
those moments when the bravest man 
in the world will hold his breath. There 
swung this boat’s crew at the davits; the 
ends ef the falls in the hands of men 
waiting forthe right second to lower 
away. One dark green foamless swell, 
in whole, huge mountains of water, rose 
and sank below; too much hurry, the 
least delay, any lack of coolness, of 
judgment, of perception of the exactly 
right thing todo, and it wasa hundred 
to one if the next minute did not see the 
boat dashed into staves and her crew 
squattering and drowning among the 
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fragments. The due command was 
coolly given; the sheaves of the fall- 
blocks rattled on their pins, and the boat 
sank down to the water’s edge. Avast 
swell hove her high, almost to the level 
of thespot where she had been hanging, 
and, quick as mortal hands can move, 
the blocks were unhooked—but only just 
in time. Then a strong shove drove her 
clear, and in a moment she was headed 
for the wreck—now vanishingias though 
she had been wholly swallowed upby the 
tall, green, sparkling ridge that rose be- 
tween her and the steamer, then tossed 
like a cork upon a mountainous pin- 
nacle, with half her keel out of water. 

She had been well stocked with lines 
and life-buoys, for it was clearly seen 
that the pouring waters would never 
permit her to come within a pistol shot 
of the barque, and the suspense among 
the passengers amounted to an agony as 
they wondered within themselves how 
those sailors would rescue the poor help- 
less creatures who watched them from 
the foamy decks of the almost sub- 
merged wreck. They followed the boat 
vanishing and reappearing. the very 
pulsation of their hearts almost arrested 
at moments when the little craft made 
a headlong giddy swoop into a pro- 
digious hollow and was lost to view, 
until presently they perceived that the 
men had ceased to row. It was then 
seen that the third mate was hailing the 
crew of the barque. 

Presently they saw one of the ship- 
wrecked sailors heave a coil of line to- 
wards the boat; it was caugbt, a 
life-buoy bent on to it, and hauled 
aboard the wreck. To this life-buoy 
was attached a second line, the end of 
which was retained by the people in the 
boat. One of the men on the wreck put 
the life-buoy over his shoulders, and in 
an instant flung himself intothe sea and 
was dragged smartly but carefully into 
the boat. The Parthia’s passengers now 
understood bow the men had to be 
saved. One by one the shipwrecked 
sailors leaped into the water, until 
eleven of them had been dragged into 
the Parthia’s boat. This pumber made 
a load, and with a [cheery call to those 
who were to be left behind for a short 
while, Mr. Williams headed for the 
steamer. The deep boat approached the 
Parthia sowly; but meanwhile Captain 
M’ Kaye’s foresight had provided for the 
perilous and difficult job of getting the 
rescued men on board the steamer. 
A whip wasrove at the foreyard arm,un- 
der which tbe rising and falling boat was 
stationed by means of her oars; one end 
of the whip knotted into a bowliue was 
overhauled in the boat and slipped over 
the shoulders of a man, and ata sigunala 
dozen or more of the Parthia’s crew 
ran him up and swayed him in. In this 
way the eleven men were safely landed 
on the deck of the steamer. The boat 
then returned to the wreck, the rest of 
the crew were dragged ‘from her by 
means of the buoys and life-lines, 
and hoisted, along with six of the 
Parthia’s mep, out of the boat by the 
yard-arm whip. But not yet was this 
perilous and noblJy-executed mission 
completed. There was still the boat to 
run up to the davits. All the old fears 
recurred as she was brought: alongside 
with Mr. Williams and two men 1n her. 
But Jack has a marvelously quick hand 
and a steady pulse; the blocks were 
swiftly hooked into the boat, and soon 
she soared like a bird to the davits un- 
der the strong running pull of a number 
of men before the swell that followed 
her could rise to the height of the chain 
plates. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
com — memoranda of prices are desirable 
in cases.) 

Geo. Munro, 17 VANDEWATER ST. 
(Seaside Library.) 

**Three Sewing-Girls.’’ By Lucy R. Comfort. 

“Duel in Herne Wood.’’ By Wilkie Collins, 

“The Strength of her Youth.” By Sarah 
Doudney. 

Young Ireland.”’ Part II. By Sir C. G. 
Duffy. 

HOWARD GANNETT, Boston, Mass. 

‘*Notes on International 8S. 8. Lessons,”’ By 
the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 


Tnos, NELSON & Sons, 42 BLEECKER Sr., N. Y. 
-““Hearthhome,” By the Rev. 8S. 8, Stobbs, 


LITTELL & Co., Boston. 
Living Age,’’ Oct,-Dec., 1880. 
G. P. PutNnam’s Sons, 182 FirrH Ave., N. Y. 
‘European Modes of Living.”’ By S. G. 
Young. A description of European household 
economy. 
T. B. PETERSON & Bros., Puiwa., Pa. 
Vidoeq, the French Detective.” 
LEE & SHEPARD, BosTon. 
‘*Motberhood.”’ A poem illustrating the va- 
rious phases of motherhood. 
‘*Poems of Many Years and Many Places.” 
By William Gibson. 
E. J. HALE & Son, 17 MurRAy SrT., N. Y. 


**Reply to * Fool’s Errand.’*’ By William C. 
Royall. 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Society, 58 READE 8T., 


N. 
**Our Homes.”’ By Mary Devinell Cbillis. 
HARPER & Bros., FRANKLIN SQuARE, N. Y, 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
‘* Little Pansy.’’ By Mrs. Randolph. 
MAGAZINES. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly, Catalogue of Wa- 
ter-Color Society, American Art Journal, The 
New Englander, North American Review, The 
Sanitarian, Princeton Review, Contemporary 
Review. 

PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETc. 

Illustrated S. S, Lessons, B. W. Shoppell; 
Musical Journal, Thomas Bros.; The Gardener's 
Monthly, Scripture Lights on Sunday Lessons, 
Five Points Mission Report, Annual of Syracuse 
University, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE BEST HYMN-BOOK IN AMERICA.” 
—REV. THEODORE L. CULYER, D. D. 
The Congregationalist predicted for 


Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson’s 
“SPIRITUAL SONGS,” 


when it was issued two years ago, “ great 
favor with the church,’’ and added, ‘It is 
the best hymn-book we have ever seen. 
Nearly 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES 


of SPIRITUAL SONGS for Church and Choir 
and SPIRITUAL SonGs for Social Worship 
have already been sold. Among the lead- 
ing churches using the former book are the 
following : 

First Pres. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Centre Congl Church, Hartford, Conn.; 
First Pres. Church, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Euclid Ave. Pres.and Euclid Ave.Cong’ 
Churches, Cleveland, Ohio; Madison 
Ave. Cong’l Church,.New York City; 84th 
Street Pres. Church, New York City; 
First Pres. and First Reformed (Dutch) 
Churches, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Wharton 
Street Pres. Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Lafayette Avenue Pres. Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥.; United Cong’l Church, New- 
port, R. 1.; Central Pres. Church, New 
York City; Pres. Memorial Church, New 
York City; First Pres. Church, Utica, 
N. Y.; Central Pres. Church, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Eliot Congl Church, Newton, Mass.; 
Larkin Street Pres. Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; First Cong’l and Second Pres. 
Churches, Dubuque, lowa; and hun- 
dreds of others, including prominent 
churches in nearly all the cities of the 
United States. 

Price to churches, in quantities, $1.20. 


“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship,” 


composed of hymns and tunes selected from 
the larger book, with valuable additions, 
adapted [to prayer-meetings and smaller 
churches. The following area few of the 
churches using it: 

First and Third Pres., Central, Union 
Park Cong’l, and Campbell Park Pres. 
Churches, Chicago, Ill.; Berkeley St. 
Cong’l Church, Boston, Mass.; First 
Pres. Church, Louisville, Ky.; May- 
flower Cong'land Second Pres. Churches, 
Indianapolis, ind.; Westminster Pres. 
Church, N. City; First Conq'l Church, 
Newark, N. J.; First Pres. Church, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Assembly Pres. Church, 
Washington, D. C.; First Pres. Church, 
Council Bluffs, lowa; Second Pres. 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; City Mission 
Chapels of New York pi Chapels of 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Williams, Carle- 
ton, Smith, and other Colleges; Phillips 
Academy; Yale Theo. Seminary; Chica- 
go University, ete., ete. 

Price to churches, in quantities, 60 cents. 

Returnable copies of the above books 
sent free for examination by ministers and 
com mittees. 

Of Rev. Dr. Robinson’s latest addition to 
_ Spiritual Songs Series (issued in July 

st), 

"Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School,” 
of which the first edition was 10,000 and the 
second 90,000, the National S. S. Teacher 
says: ‘‘ The book is just such a one as we 
would like to see in the Sunday-school.” It 
is elegantly bound in rich red cloth, printed 
on tinted paper, and contains hymns and 
tunes which are sufficiently easy to learn, 
yet are a means of education to young peo- 
ple. Sunday-school superintendents using 
it write in — praise. Price, 40 cents in 
quantities. Sample copies, 25 cents. 

Churches desiring to purchase a book for 
any one of their three song services should 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 B’way, N.Y. 


artes Sembner's Sons 


WILL PUBLISH, JANUARY 15TH, 
I. 


Sermons to Students and Thought- 


ful Persons. 
By Llewelyn D. Bevan, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo. $1.25. 
Dr. Llewelyn D. Bevan, who was called some years 


since trom a large parish in London to the charge of 
one of the oldest and most prominent of our city 


1 vol., 


churehes, has issued a smal! volume of discourses 
addressed to students, but equally we!l adapted for 
the perusal ot all cultivated and thoughttul persons. 


They relate to the connection between Religion and 
the cultivation of the Intellect, the special study of 
Science, Art, Law, Theology, and the Healing Art- 
The several discourses are quite brief, but suggestive 
and tull of thought. They are a fair and well-con 

sidered study of the religious side of studies pertain 

ing to general and special culture, and are presented 
in a highly polished style. 


IT. 
Ika on the Hill-Top, and Other 


Stories. 

By Professor Hialmar H. Boyesen, 

Professor Boyesen’s new volume will be received 
with a special interest by his many readers, for 
whom a short story by him means a contribution, 
not to transient, but to permanent literature—and 
his powers as a writer of sketches and studies show 
in this book at their best. 


Sir William Herschel : 
Works. 


By Edward 8S. Holden, Professor in the U. 8. 
Naval Observatory, Washington, Witha 
steel Portrait. Llvol.1l2mo. $1.50. 


Twogenerations after Herschel’s death, there is 


1 vol., 


His Life and 


still no readier means of studying his works than 
the original volume of the ** Transactions,’ now be- 
come rare and costly. And, what is perhaps more 
widely noticeable, there is still no biozraphy of the 


greatest of practical astronomers and one of the 
most profound philosophers in modern times. 

In seeking to supply tor special! students the first 
of these great wants by his “‘ Subject Index and 
Synopsis of the Scientific Writings ot Sir William 
Herschel,”’ now publishing by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, Protessor Holden has been 
led to supply the second aiso, for the more general 
reader. The protound interest in a lite like Her 
schel's is not confined to any class. In giving its 
story adequately for the first time, Professor Holden 
has done as greata service tothe general literature 
ot biography as to bis own branch of science, 


*,* These books are for sale by all bookseller 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the 
price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos.'743 and 745 Broadway, N.Y. 


A REPLY TO TOURGEE’S 
“FOOL’S ERRAND,” 


By WILLIAM L. ROYALL, of the New York 
Bar. Price, 25 cents, by mail, post paid. 
E. J. HALE & SON. Publishers, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKER’S LIBRA- 
RY For 1SS1. 


Lyman Abbott's Commentary 
on Mark and Luke. 


(Being vol. 2 of Abbott’s Commentary on the Gospels. 
3 vols.) 
8vo, Cloth, 250 pages, Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 


TESTIMONIAL : 

We are strongly convinced that this is one of the 
ablest Commentaries which this century of Commen- 
taries has produced. ;REV.J.H. VINCENT, D.D. 

Specral Terms to Sunday-Schools in quantities for 
Scholars and Teachers. AGENTS WANTED. 

Address A BA RN &. co., 

lll and 113 William St., New York, 


THE 


Sunday School Song Book 


For 188 L. 


HYMN SERVICE No.2 


By Lowry, Doane and Vincent. 


Only $10 per 100 Copies; 15 cts. by Mail. 


This work embraces 130 Hymns and Songs 


adapted to the 
International Lessons for 1881. 


All the Compositions are from authors of estab- 
lished reputation. Familiar Hymns, with appro- 
priate Tunes indicate 1, selected from the old stand- 
ards, used in the best Church Hymnals, are incor- 
orated in this work. Songs suitable for any given 
zesson are shown in an index prepared tor that 
special purpose. 
_All the wants of the Song Service in the Sunday 
School are met in this compilation. 

Cheapness and excellence characterize this unique 
collection. Send 15 cents tor a copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


May be ordered through any Bookseller. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 
POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
from original designs. Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 


and Corrected. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt 
$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. Ciaxton & Co,Phiia 
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TABLE-COVERS. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 

YEXT to a well-chosen carpet, there is nothing 
e | that adds so much to the appearance of a room 
us a pretty table-cover. A bright one enlivens a dull 
corner, turning a defect into a beauty, while a dark, 
rich one shows to advantage where there is more 
light. 

By the exercise of a little taste a very beautiful one 
may be made out of inexpensive materials, and when 
it is intended fora gift, the fact that it is the handiwork 
of the giver increases its value. It is a most suita- 
ble present for a gentleman, and any one who has 
puzzled her brains in the vain endeavor to think what 
to make for a man who is already provided with the 
ordinary feminine otferings will be glad of this sug- 
gestion. 

A strikingly handsome one can be made of crétonne. 
Such lovely patterns are furnished now in this ma- 
terial the only difficulty is to choose the prettiest. 
Ten different ones should be selected, half the num- 
ber light and half dark, and a quarter of a yard 
purchased of each. From these strips thirty-six 
squares measuring six inches each should be cut and 
arranged to form a large square. The best effect is 
produced by using either four light or four dark 
squares to form the center and grouping the others 
around them. The whole should be surrounded with 
a crétonne border, and as it must be cut at each 
corner and joined diagonally, if a pattern can be 
found containing four stripes in the width, only a 
yard and a half will be required. The joinings of the 
squares must be covered with strips of black braid 
held in place with feather stitching in yellow embroid- 
ery silk, and the same forms a heading to the border. 
When the colors are well arranged the result is a 
brilliant mosaic, and the effect is charming. 

A very thick heavy crétonne, superior to that in 
ordivary use, comes with the most exquisite designs ; 
they are really works of art, the tints and shading as 
delicate as in paintings on porcelain. One of these, ad- 
mirably adapted for the foundation of a table-cover, 
bore on a cream-colored ground two panels, one of 
pale blue, the other of olive green, containing storks 
and water grasses. Immediately above these was a 
smaller panel, the grouni a salmon pink, with two 
brown figures not unlike a Dresden shepherd and shep- 
herdess, but looking as if they were a delicate draw- 
ingin Indiaink. The cerner pieces were one a blue 
fan with a procession of quails crossing it, another a 
pale pink vignette with a group of birds, and the re- 
maining two contained brown figures on an olive 
ground. The whole surrounded with a border of pale 
blue or cream-colored crétonne, the joinings covered 
with strips of black ribbon velvet and the edge fin- 
ished with macramé lace to match, could not be sur- 
passed in simple elegance. 

A very pretty cover can be made by cutting out 
birds, leaves, flowers, or any pretty design from a 
piece of crétonne, arranging them asa border on a 
square of biack or gray ladies’ cloth, previously 
hemmed, and fastening them by working round the 
edges in buttonhole stitch with fine sewing silk of 
suitable colors. Black grenadine, the kind known as 
iron grenadine, a coarse mesh without a pattern, can 
be used instead of the cloth with even better effect. 
In this case the crétonne should be held in place 
by point russe stitches in embroidery silk and a few 
worked on the designs as well as around the edge. 
For instance, the veins ofa leaf or the wings of a bird 
might be outlined with shaded silk of the same color 
as the design itself. 

A simple but very effective table-cover is a square of 
dark crimson cloth hemmed and trimmed with two 
bands of old gold plush, about twoinches wide, placed 
three inches apart. 

Another isa similar square of maroon cloth, with a 
band of peacock blue and another of olive green 
worked on each edge with buttonhole stitch done in 
old gold embroidery silk. A particularly pretty way 
to finish the edge is to cut the cloth itself in strips a 
quarter of an inch wide and two inches deep, prepare 
a band of the peacock blue and another of the olive 
green inthe same way and arrange them one below 
the other, having each strip wide enough to allow of 
the upper, uncut edge being fastened to the wrong side 
of the cloth underneath the first band of trimming. 
The three together form a handsome fringe. These 
colors can be varied as desired. 

Momie cloth is a beautiful material for a table-cover. 
It can be ornamented with crewels in the fashionable 
South Kensington stitch, or adorned with the pretty 
Japanese figures to be o dtained at any fancy shop. 

A charming and inexpensive cover can be made 


trom Canton fianpel, Gray or dny pretty neutral tint 


can be used. A group of gay little Japanese fans cut 
out of flannel and worked with embroidery silk in 
point russe can be placed at each corner, or a row in 
different positions to forma border. Pattern fans can 
be bought for five cents each, and others cut after 
them from scraps of bright flannel. White ones are 
very effective worked with yellow silk and inter- 
spersed among the others. 

A pretty cover for a small bedroom table is one of 
ecru Java canvas, with a lace pattern worked on it in 
black worsted, either Columbia, Germantown or pea- 
cock yarn, and black sewing silk. This has the ad- 
vautage of being easily washed without detriment to 
its beauty. 

Any one with a moderate amount of taste and 
skill, aided by these suggestions, can make a table- 
cover that will be a thing of beauty if not a joy for- 
ever—the transitory nature of the ornaments of aroom 
in daily use being too well Known to permit one to 
indulge in even the faintest hope that they will last 
forever. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LAUNDRY. 
By Mas. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HE young housewife who enters upon her new 
duties with the honest intention of thoroughly un- 
derstarding how the work of every department should 
be performed, even if she need not do it herself, finds 
as many stumbling-blocks in the laundry to perplex 
and discourage her as in any other part of the house- 
work, if she has vowed in her heart that she will be 
not only the governing power, but to make her capa- 
ble of using that power correctly will endeavor to be 
so perfectly at home in all departments as to be able to 
recognize mistakes and shortcomings, but alxo know 
at once how to apply the proper remedy. Unfortunate- 
ly, few young ladies, however well trained in the sci- 
ence of domestic economy and housekeeping, have any 
practical knowledge of the best way to do that work 
which belongs to the laundry. Even if they see that 
the clothes come from that region yellow or streaked, 
they cannot tell what has been slighted or what instruc- 
tion or direction they ought to give their laundresses 
in order to remedy the evil and prevent a repetition. 
They are all in the dark, and cannot tell how their clothes 
can be made clear white and free from the stains and 
bad color that so annoy them. 

Neither can they see the reason for the rough, un- 
polished appearance of those streaked things that are 
brought to them. They only know that they are not 
well done. 

Or, if the clothes are clear and beautifully white, and 
cuffs, collars and shirt bosoms resplendent with a beau- 
tiful polish, they wonder why the clothes so soon 
crack and full to pieces. | 

Clothes will be yellow and badly streaked if too much 
soap is used in washing, or if imperfectly rinsed. If 
the starch is imperfectly made, not well rubbed into 
the cloth, and the ironing carelessly done, without 
giving sufficient strength or skill to polish, the gar- 
ments will not be fit to wear. 

If too much soda or lye, or some of the many kinds 
of washing fluid are used, the weakness of the cloth 
will soon reveal the mistake or carelessness. 

We have many inquiries as to the best kinds of 
‘*‘ washing fluids.’’ and not a few recipes sent to learn 
if we think them injurious. For instance, a washing 
fluid, said to be one of the best ever made, is prepared 
as follows: 

** To five quarts of water, put one pound of sal-soda, 
half a pound of unslacked lime, a small lump of borax. 
Let this mixture boil a minute; then take from the fire 
and let it cool. When quite cold, pour off from the 
dregs or sediment and bottle. Use one teacup of this 
fluid to a boiler full of clothes.”’ 

Now, without doubt this mixture will make clothes 
look very white, and much decrease the labor of rub- 
bing out the dirt and stains ; but we are sure that 
using it once a weck for a month or two would greatly 
weaken the fabric of the cloth and ruin the clothes for 
our long service One pound of sal soda and halfa 
pound of unslacked lime to only five quarts of water 
must be inuch too powerful to risk clothes with very 
often. 

There are a large variety of washing fluids each one 
of which claims that no harm is done to the fabrics 
they are used to cleanse: but all have soda, lye or line 
in their composition, all of which substances are in 
more or less degree corrosive ; and we notice when 
any specific directions are given a caution is always 
subjoined against allowing clothes to be left long in 
the suds in which the washing fluid is used. ‘‘It does 
not rot the clothes, but they must not lie long in the 
water. The boiling, sudsing, rinsing and bluing 
must follow each other in quick succession.” Why? 
Why this baste if no injury can be done by the fluid? 

But there is something to be said in favor of such 


fluids, They are excellent added to hot guds for re- 


| moving grease spots from flo»ors, windows, doors, or 
the cleaning of wooden-ware, tin-ware, pots and ket- 
tles. There is nothing better, provided they are well 
rinsed and dried to prevent rusting. : 

Ox-gall soap is an excellent article to use in cleans- 
ing woolens, silks, or fine prints liable to fade. To 
make it, take one pint of gall, cut into it two pounds 
of common bar soap very fine, and add one quart boil- 
ing soft water. Boil slowly, stirring occasionally 
until well mixed, then pour into a flat vessel, and when 
cold cut into pieces to dry. When using, make a suds 
of it, but do not rub on the article to be washed. 

Soap for Family Use.—A large proportion of the 
soap for toilet or laundry use is greatly adulterated, 
and often with substances injurious to the skin, if not 
actually poisonous. It is well for housekeepers to 
know the signs and be able to furm a tolerably correct 
judgment of what they purchase. The fat used to 
make soap is often tried out from sick animals or those 
who have died from poison or from malignant diseases. 
This can be used safely, although not agreeable to 
think of, if one is sure that in making the soap the 
fat has been thoroughly ‘‘ saponified,” or turned into 
genuine, unadulterated soap. But, once made and 
turned over to the market for sale, it is not easy to 
judge correctly. 

When making soap, if the fat is heated to a high 
degree, a soap-like substance rises round the fatty 
particle. If allowed to reach this state of great heat, 
and then some of the adulterations, such as sal-soda, 
silicate, or rosin, are added, the fat will not become 
clear soap, or be ‘‘ saponified,” but remains filmy. In 
this case, if the fat was from a poisoned or diseased 
animal it will remain so. It cannot be purified and 
will be dangerous to use. If such soap is made into 
bars, or hard soap, it will always feel oily, a sure sign 
that it is not fit to use. When soap feels sticky there 
has been too much rosin in it. When the fat is pure 
and the soap properly made it will have aslippery feel- 
ing that when once noticed will not be forgotten. 

Soft soap, if pure, will always be semi-transparent. 
If filmy or clouded, the grease from which it is made 
is dirty or impure. It is always safer to buy soap that 
is warranted pure. Many of the substances added to 
the great number of wonderful soaps advertised are in 
no way serviceable in extracting dirt or stains, but by 
increasing the weight with less costly articles, the 
venders make a profit at the expense of the consumers. 
Fifteen per cent. of rosin. may improve soap or make 
it more cleansing, but beyond that all that is used 
deteriorates the quality of thesoap. And yet we learn 
many varieties of hard soap sold have at least seventy- 
five per cent. of rosin, and those who purchase get only 
one-third of what they spent their money for. 

It is very little trouble to make the soap for laundry 
and kitchen purposes at home. If all the grease is 
saved and tried out from the bones and scraps so as to 
keep sweet and clean, and when a quantity is collected 
lye from hard wood ashes or pure potash is added to 
it, any one can have the best of soap and with it the 
satisfaction of knowing it is free of all injurious adul- 
terations. There is not a great amount of labor in 
making it. 

Never use concentrated lye to make family soap. It 
is too corrosive. But if couvenient, after melting the 
grease, add the lye to that and boil together. If not 
convenient to do that, put the lye cold into the cask 
and melt the grease; when hot pour it to the cold lye. 
Stir it well together, and two or three times a day, 
when near the cask, stir it thoroughly. If the lye is 
either too strong or too weak, it will not cut the grease 
and combine together. If too strong, pour in water— 
not much at a time. Iftoo weak add stronger lye, 
also in small quantities, until the desired effect is at- 
tained. 

Lye should be strong enough to bear up an egg so 
that a very small part of the shell rises ahove the 
water, not larger than a dime. Pine wood casks are 
the best for holding soap or lye. 

These directions are intended only for soft soap. In 
the city it is too much trouble to make hard soap, but 
only the best kinds should be used. In the country 
one has more facilities for making both hard and soft 
soap, especially in farmers’ families, where they can — 
save some hard wood ashes, even if not enough for all 
the soap they need, and nothing will make soap so 
satisfactory as lye from hard wood ashes. 

Every young housekeeper should understand that 
without her own carefal watchfulness and quiet super- 
vision very much grease that could be usefully em- 
ployed as shortening, or if too coarse for that for soap 
is thrown into the soap-fat pot and sold as the cook’s 
perquisites without the mistress having any knowledge 
of it. Ifit is understood from the beginning that the 
mistress will take care that all the waste grease is 
saved, tried out and strained, and by and by made into 
soft soap two good things may be gained—temptation 
to dishonesty on the part of the servants will be re- 


moved, end @ quantity of pure clean soap may be 
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secured. Twenty-five pounds of well saved grease 
will make a thirty-two gallon cask of soap. 

* To pass from the laundry to the cook’s department, 
we want totreat the readers of The Christian Union to 
a receipt for some delicious cup cake which its editors 
both tried on a recent occasion.* 


Mrs. P.’s Cup Cake.—Four eggs, two cups sugar, 
one scant cup butter, oue cup milk, one small tea- 
spoonful soda, two of cream tartar. 

Beat the whites and yolks separately. Beat the 
sugar and butter very light, then add the eggs and 
other ingredients and stir in flour just enough to 
stiffen. The flour should be used with good judg- 
ment, as there is great difference in the quality. Three 
cups of flour is the prescribed quantity, but Mrs. P.’s 
cook used less, and her cup cakes cannot be beaten by 
any one. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPHERI- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive queationa, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.,]| 

—Can The Christian Union inform me bow the dark bronz- 
ing often seen on picture frames is done; pot the gilt tint, 
butthe darker, tbat looks like the etal? 

Please inform, and oblige maoy friends. 

Supposing that you do not intend to prepare the powder 
yourself, which could only be done with some trouble, you 
should get at the painter's the iron colored or red bronze 
powder; the former is probably what you desire. The 
article to be bronzed should be coated with oil varnish or 
size, which also you could get at a paint-shop, and before 
it is quite dry the powder distributed over the surface by 
meaus of a ‘‘dahber ” of cotton, a camel’s hair pencil, or 
dusted from alittle bag of muslin. A coat of varnish 
should be applied when the bronze is dry. 

As New Year’s has gone by, perhaps I am rather late 
with this recipe; but it has been of such good service to me 
I want others to know how easy it is to pickle their own 
oysters, and have them equal to any that can be bought. 

Take the oysters from their liquor and scald in as little 
water as possible; then drop them into a pickle made of 
the oyster juice (which must be strained), vinegar, and 
whole cloves, allspice, cinnamon and small black pepper. 
I use vinegar enough to make an agreeable pickle. They 
are ready for use in two days. ADELAIDE. 


ORANGE Pre.—The juice and grated rind of twooranges 
and one lemon, one teacup of water, one teacup of sugar, 
one heaping tablespoon of corn starch; boil until thick. 
One cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, half acup of milk, 
one cup and three quarters of flour, two eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, half a teaspoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of 
cream tartar. This makes three layers of crust. Very 
plain pie crust may be made to look nice and flaky by 
wetting the crust with milk before putting it in the oven. 


Mrs. M. D. G. 
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Beware of so-called discipline. Teach a child obedience 
by its understanding that when you say no you mean no. 
It saves a child froma world of doubt, perplexity and un- 
certainty. 


Never make a bug-bear of papa. ‘‘ What will papa 
say?’ ‘I'll tell your father!’’ and such expressions, should 
never be used in any threatening way. 


®ur Poung Folks. 


NICHOLAS COMES 
ANTWERP. 
By JuLia H. TREAT. 
ON jour, madame.” 
I looked up from my book to find a little figure 
standing in the doorway, cap in hand. 

‘Oh, August,’ I said, ‘‘ it is you; and why am I so 
honored this morning?” 

‘¢T come from inamma, madame, and she wishes me 
to demand if Teddie will invite Saint Nicholas chez 
rous at this time.” 

‘¢ Invite whom, my dear?’ I asked, in a puzzled tone. 

‘‘ Saint Nicholas, madame. And mamma also wishes 
you and Teddie to be present at our féte, on his day.” 

‘* But, my dear, you are making a mistake; Saint 
Nicholas does not come until Christmas, and it is still 
a month before the 25th of December.” 

‘*Oh, no, madame, pardon; but I think it is you 
who mistake. The holy Bishop Nicholas always comes 
the 6th of December, and it is the little child Jesus, 
who brings us the gifts at Noél. It is we rather who 
should make the offerings to him, mamma says, as the 
three holy men did.” 

‘*But how does he come?” I asked, much interested. 
‘‘Ts he an old man, with a long white beard, and does 
he come from the far north covered with frost and 
snow, driving a span of reindeer?” 

‘¢Oh, no, madame; it will be old Father Christmas 
of whom madame speaks. Have you never heard the 
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story of our good Bishop, and how he came to he the 
patron of the children?” 

‘‘No, August, never,” I replied. 
me about 

‘‘If madame pleases. Well, you must know that 
many hundred years ago, when our little Belgique was 
very grand, and many countries belonged to it, Saint 
Nicholas was Bishop of Tréres. Eh, bien, one night he 
was told by the angels of a very cruel thing which had 
been done by the Jews, who were so wicked then, 
madame. These Jews, trés méchants, were butchers, and 
they had taken three poor little children who came 
from school, and had killed them and put them into 
their tub of beef. Then came the holy Bishop, who 
touched the tub with his crosier, and roils! the petits 
arose unharmed, and the nanghty Jews were hung! 
Allthis arrived, madame, on one 6th of December, 
long ago. Has not madame seev in the shop near the 
cathedral an image of the holy man, with three little 
children in a tub at his feet?’’ 

‘¢ Of course I have,” I exclaimed, much interested. 

‘¢Then madame has seen for herself that my story is 
true. Ever since then he descends each year from 
heaven with his companion Saint Foueltard, upon his 
ass, loaded with games, and sweets, and whips as well. 
For you must know that all the nice things are for the 
children who have been sage and obedient, and the 
whips are for the naughty ones. Has! madame, the 
year past, Mika and me, we placed the plate in the 
chimney, and upon it the carrot and brown bread and 
the straw for his ass. For he comes down the chimney 
sometimes, and so you must invite him. And I placed 
there too my shoes, in the great hope that he would 
put there some bon-bons. Then we put our heads up 
the chimney and we sang our little song, which each 
little child must sing, before the Bishop thinks to 
come. Comme ¢a, madame: 

‘** Saint Nicolas, patron des écoliers, 
Portez moi du sucre dans mes petits *ouliers. 


Je serai sage, comme un petit mouton, 
J’irai en classe apprendre mes lc cons.’* 


‘¢But ah! madame, I had not been sage, and I found 
there a whip. 

‘¢In the afternoon the door opened and the holy man 
appeared, with his finger upraised, for you must know 
he may not speak. As for me, I became pale and re- 
treated under the table. But he must have seen my 
tears, for he brought me a box of colors for aquarelle, 
and mamma said I was forgiven. But, madame, it is I 
who have talked and not you, and I would wish to 
know if Teddie will place the carrot and the bread 
and the straw? Because Saint Nicholas may not 
know that he is asked to the quartier of a petit Ameri- 
cain, and he will only go to the little children of Bel- 
gium.” 

‘‘Oh yes,” I replied, ‘* we will surely invite him and 
we will also accept the invitation to your fcte with 
pleasure. At what hour shall we go?” 

‘‘TIt is like you, like madame, but I think mamma 
thinks Saint Nicholas wil! come about two o’clock in 
the afternoon. Bon jour, madame.” 

With a low bow, his hand upon his heart, after the 
manner of all polite little Belgian boys, August de- 
parted. 

‘‘Oh mamma! mamma!” exclaimed Teddie, early 
Monday morning, the 6th of December, ‘‘he’s been, he’s 
been, and it’s a very bad morning, so rainy, and I didn’t 
think he’d get round to me before he came to August, 
and the bread and carrot and straw are gone, and he’s 
left a note, and lots of things.”’ 

‘¢What has he brought?’ I asked, as much pleased 
as my Teddie. 

‘A big, big image of himself, of speculation and 
two French picture books, some sweets, his bishop’s 
hat and a sausage of massepin, and a néfle, and oh, 
lots of things 

‘* What is the child talking about?” asked papa, ina 
sleepy tone. ‘‘ Where did he learn all those queer 
names ?”’ 

~ * Why, don’t you know, papa? Oh, what a funny 
papa! Why, August told me. It’s what they always 
have here for Saint Nicholas’s day. Haven’t you seen 
them in the stores? Speculation is first rate, it’s 
like our ginger snaps, at home. They make all kinds 
of queer men and animals of it, and they call it that 
because—because—well, I can’t ’xactly ’splain.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I can guess,” said papa, laughing. ‘‘It’s a 
matter of speculation as to what you'll get when you 
buy it.” 

‘* Yes, that’s it,’ said Ted, in a tone of relief. ‘‘And 
massepin is made of pounded almonds and sugar, 
its ’spensive too, August says. 

‘‘And a néfle, what’s that? Let me see it.” 

‘“Why, it’s a néfle, that’s all, and it looks like a big 
thorn apple, and tastes like a decayed pear, and grows 
on atree. Isn’t it queer! Oh, I’m so glad I came to 


‘*Won’t you tell 


* Saint Nicholas, patron of school children, 
Bring me some sugar in my littie sboes. 
I will be good like a little lamb. 


* Aud ean heartily recommend.—Eps. C. U. 


] will go to my class to learn my lessons, 


Antwerp! Two Christmas days this year, no schoo). 
and a féte. Oh, what fun! 

‘* What does Saint Nicholas say in his note?’’ asked 
papa. 

‘* Here it is,” said Ted. 
can’t read it.” 

** Mynheer Ted: 

*Teie danken vror de wartels en het hooi. Het heeft myn 
ezel veel g 01 ga daen. SINT NICOLAES. 

ANTWERPEN, 6de Dec.” 


‘* What does he say? 
Ted. 

‘This is what it means,” said papa. 
Me. Tea: 

** Many thanks forthe carrot and the hay. It has been very 


good for my a3a. SAINT NICHOLAS. 
ANTWERP, December 6th.”’ 


‘* That’s jolly,” said Ted. ‘‘ Now forthe féte. 
o'clock! Will it ever come?”’ 

Two o’clock did come at last, and found us punctual 
to the minute at the house of our little friend. 

‘* Dépéechez, madame,” exclaimed August, running to 
meet us. ‘*‘ Mamma thinks she has already seen Saint- 
Foueltard at the corner of our street, and heard the 
tinkle of his golden bell. Asseyez vous, mes amis, for 
the hour has arrived.” 

‘* Bon jour, madame, and Monsieur Teddie,” said 
August’s mamma. ‘‘I am well pleased to see you. 

Voila, Marianika, Tika, Louis and Helmond, who await 
the coming of the good Bishop.’’ 

Scarcely had we taken our seats when we heard the 
ringing of a bell. Then a double Knock at the door, at 
which August in an ecstasy of delight jumped np and 
clapped his hands, exclaiming, 

** Voila ! Voila ! Mo isieur Saint Foueltard. Enter, 
monsieur !” 

The door opened, and in walked the Bishop’s com- 
panion and spokesman, arrayed in quaint old Flemish 
costume. In one hand he carried a lantern and in the 
othera bundle of whips. His nose and chin were 
pointed, and his expression very fierce. 

“Ah! ah! Eh, bien! madame,” said the strange 
figure, walking up to August’s mamma, ‘“ have your 
children been sage during the year past?” 

‘*Oh, yes, monsieur. Very genteel.”’ 

‘*Ah! ah! And who is this little garcon? Has he 
too been good?” 

‘*Oh, yes, monsieur. ’Tis the little American, who 
finds himself here, and hopes for the favor of Mon- 
sieur the Bishop.”’ 

‘‘Allons! Allens! Thatis well. These amiable chil- 
dren shall all be recompensed, and I find no use for 
my whips.” Whereupon the Saint threw them all 
into the fire. 

Again the tinkling of the bell, and when the door 
opened, oh, what a grand sight it was! The holy 
Saint Nicholas appeared in all the glory of his bishop’s 
robes, a golden mitre upon his head, and a golden 
crosier in his hand. Extending his hand, all the chil- 
dren kneeled before him to receive his blessing. Then 
from a basket which Saint Foueltard had brought in 
meanwhile, how many nice things were thrown! The 
children were pelted with bon-bons, cakes, hens and 
chickens of chocolate, little boats of massepin, and 
sugar images of the saints. Besides all these sweets, 
each received a pretty and substantial present, which 
proved in every case to be exactly the thing most 
wished for. 

‘* Bh, bien, eh, bien, mes enfants!” said Saint Fouel- 

tard, when the basket was empty. ‘‘ We must depart, 
for we have yet much to do. Little Lucille and Jean 
were in sucha coléere when I passed their house! I 
must conduct them to a farmer to guard his geese, as 
acorrection. Then the petite Hortense has been a 
gourmande. She must have some bon-bons of charcoal. 
But Louise has been pious, and she shall have a doll 
si belle! There are many poor children, too, to whom 
we must go, and then we must remount to the sky. 
Rest sage, and good, my children, and the year that 
follows, you will have yet more plays and toys.” 
Then all the children kneeled again, while Saint 
Nicholas waved his hand in benediction, and, rising, 
they joined hands about him, singing this little song 
of thanks: 


‘*It’s in Flemish, and I 


Read it good, papa,” shouted 


Two 


** Merci, merci, Saint Nicolas, 
Jusqu’a l'année prochaine. 
Apportez alors des souliers gris, 
Pour aller en Paradis. 

En Paradis il fait si beau. 

Il y a tous les petits oiseaux. 
Merci, merci, Saint Nicolas, 
Jusqu’a l'année prochaine.’’* 


Once more the tinkle of the golden bell. Where- 
upon Saint Foueltard threw the door wide open, and 
as mysteriously as they had come, Saint Nicholas 


* Thanks, thanks, Saint Nicholas, 
Until the following year. 
Bring me then some gray shoes 
To go to Paradise. 
In Paradise it is so beautiful: 
There are a/l the little birds. 


Thanks, thanks, Saint Nicholas, 
Uneil the next year. 
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and his companion departed, to be seen no more until 
another 6th of December should call them again to 
the little children of Antwerp. 

ANTWERP, Belgium. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 
By WILrorp L, ROBBINS. 


SUPPOSE nearly all the children who read The 

Christian Union have heard something of the 
story of the crusades: how, long ago, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, great armies of soldiers, 
often led by famous kings, started from all parts of 
Europe for the Holy Land to recover Jerusalem from 
the Turks. But perhaps so many have not heard about 
the army of children which once set out from France 
on a crusade to the Holy Land. 

More than six hundred years ago, Stephen, a little 
shepherd boy who lived in one o: the villages in France, 
thought that a vision of Christ appeared to him. The 
words of the Saviour were full of sorrow. He told 
Stephen how it grieved him to see the city where so 
much of his life on earth had been spent, and where he 
had suffered, in possession of unbelievers; and he 
promised that if Stephen would rouse the children of 
France to goto the Holy Land he would give them a 
glorious victory. Now, it may be, you will ask, Did 
Stephen dream all this, or did he make up the story? 
Of course we can never know certainly, but it is pretty 
sure that the boy himself believed that he had really 
seen Christ, for that is shown by the earnestness with 
which he went to work. Stephen was very ignorant; 
he could not even read; but, for all that, the priest of 
the little village, when he heard of Stephen’s vision, 
told the boy to go and preach his crusade; that is, to 
wander from village to village, telling his wonderful 
story and getting children to join him. So Stephen 
started. He first hastened to Paris. Of course the 
city was very different in those days, and if any one had 
a public speech to make he would stand in the streets 
or in some square and begin talking to the people 
around him until a crowd gathered. So the shepherd 
boy gathered crowds of people, and among them 
hundreds of children, about him, by telling how 
Christ had chosen him to lead an army to the Holy 
Land. With our pleasant homes, which we love so 
much, we can hardly conceive how the children flocked 
from their homes to follow this ragged boy,who wanted 
to lead them away to strange lands. But so it was. 
Thirty thousand children, some from palaces and some 
from the poorest cottages, gathered around Stephen in 
Paris. They say that the longing to join the crusade 
Was so great that, when children were forbidden to go, 
they would steal away secretly from their homes and 
join the army; and those who could not get away 
often grew sick and even died of grief. Think of an 
army of thirty thousand children, with no one but a 
ragged shepherd boy to lead them, marching to a land 
hundreds of miles away to capture a great city! “Most 
of the children had no idea even where this Holy Land 
was to which they were going. The army started to 
march southward from Paris, and no doubt, as they 
toiled up the hills, many expected that from the very 
next summit they would see the city whither they 
were journeying. When the sight of the beautiful city 
of Marseilles at last greeted them the children raised a 
great shout, for they thought that at last they had 
reached Jerusalem. But how disappointed they grew 
when they learned that, after all their tiresome march, 
they had only reached the sea, across which they had 
still got to journey if they were to reach the longed- 
for city. Many turned back discouraged, but Stephen 
thought a miracle would open a path through the sea, 
so that they could march across. Many weary days 
they waited, but the blue sea did not open. At last 
some merchants of Marseilles offered to furnish ships 
for those who still wanted to go to the Holy Land. 
Many had died of weariness on the march; many had 
returned home ; and of the thirty thousand only five 
thousand children in the end set sail. At last, one 
bright morning, the vessels freighted with the little 
crusaders set sail from the harbor. Anxious eyes from 
the shore watched the vessels grow smaller and 
smaller, until they faded to tiny specks in the distance. 

Then for eighteen long years not a word was heard 
from them. Other crusades were entered on by great 
armies ; Jerusalem was at last captured, but not a 
word of news came from the children. They were lost 
from thought as well as sight ; no, not quite forgotten 
—many a home was lonely in its loss ;-many a mother 
still mourned for her boy who had Ik ft her so long ago 
tofollow Stephen. The fate of the children was finally 
learned from the lips of one of those very priests who 
had sailed with tiem on that bright morning from 
Marseilles. The merchants who gave the vessels, in- 
stead of doing it from kindness, had sold the children 
to African slave dealers. So the ships, those that es- 
caped disaster—for some were wrecked—turned from 
their course and !anded their burden in the cities on 
the coast of Africa. Some of the children, however, 


the band about which the saddest and holiest interest 
clings, were carried far away to the East to Bagdad, 
and there were martyred. Eight of the children were 
tortured and put to death because they would not deny 
their Christ. It is easy to find fault with the foolish 
expedition and to pity the children in their ignorance 
and superstition ; but you see there must have been 
true faith in the hearts of some to make them ready to 
die rather than deny their Saviour. As I have said, 
some of the vessels bearing the children never reached 
any haven ; they were wrecked on a rocky island in 
the Mediterranean called San Pietro. The Pope, when 
he heard of it, had a little chapel built on the island to 
commemorate the children’s death, and for three hun- 
dred years the priests sang their service there for the 
souls of the children. The little chapel on San Pietro 
long ago fell to ruin; but though so many years have 
passed away since all this happened, the story still 
touches us with its pathos, and makes us thankful 
that the days we live in are so much brighter and hap- 
pier than those of the children’s crusade. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
‘*4 LONG PULL, A STRONG PULL AND A PULL 
ALL TOGETHER.” 

By THE REv. JOHN B. FALKNER. 

** The children gather wood, and the fatrers kindle the tire, 
andthe women knead their dough, to make cakes to the 
Queen of Heaven.’’—Jer. vii., 18. 
rT \HESE words describe a very foolish piece of busi- 

ness that was done in the streets of Jerusalem 
about six hundred years before Christ was born—the 
makiug of cakes to the Queen of Heaven. 

This person is thought to have been a goddess of 
the Syrians named Astarte, and was supposed to have 
been very powerful. She had a famous temple in the 
city of Hierapolis, where three hundred priests waited 
upon her. She had nothing to do with heaven, for 
being made of marble, she could not even walk upon 
the earth ; and before she could occupy her temple, 
somebody had to chisel her out, and then carry her to 
it and set her up. She had no need of cakes. Had 
she been a living boy or girl the cakes would have 
been just the thing ; but what could a stone woman 
do with cakes? She had a mouth, but ate not, and yet 
we find the children of Jerusalem gathering wood, 
the fathers kindling the fire, and the women kneading 
dough to make cake to her. It wasn’t a make- 
believe thing, like a doll’s tea-party. It was done in 
real earnest, and therefore you will agree with me 
that it was a stupid and ridiculous piece of business. 

The manner, however, in which they all united todo 
a very foolish thing we may safely imitate in doing 
many a wise and good thing. You will all say, for 
instance, that our homes ought to be full of happiness. 
Well, how can they be filled? The children, the 
fathers and the mothers of Jerusalem, by their con- 
duct, described in the text, suggest the answer. 

First, we must all work for it. On a summer day 
not long ago I stood with a Doctor of Divinity by 
the shore of a beautiful lake. We talked about a big 
stone which was lying in the water in front of us. Its 
top was near the surface. All the row-boats that 
brought people to our cottage landed at this place, but 
they very often bumped their noses on this stone, so 
the Doctor said, ‘‘ It must come out.” 

‘* You,” said he, ‘‘must get a rope and a crowbar, 
thea jump into the water, tie the rope to the stone, and 
while you push the crowbar under the stone and work 
on it as a lever, I will pull on the rope from the shore, 
and out it will come.” 

I did as directed. Standing in the water, I lifted on 
the crowbar with all my might. I cried, ‘‘ Heave!” 
The Doctor heaved on the rope, but out the stone did 
not come. 

‘* What are we to do now?” asked the Doctor. 

‘Call the hired man,”’ said I. 

He—a great strong fellow—was called and came. 
Again I workei and cried, ‘‘ Heave!’’ They both 
heaved, but the stone would not move. 

Then we called my wife and two black servant-girls. 
These heaved with the Doctor and the man, and still 
the stone stood firm. 

‘*What next?” asked the Doctor. 

‘Call the children,” said I. 

They were called, and six children—ages from six- 
teen to five years—came trooping from the cottage, 
and each took hold of the rope. They stood in a line 
—the Doctor, the man, the black girls and the six 
children. Again I worked and cried ‘‘Heave!” They 
heaved. The rope slipped from the stone, and down 
to the ground they all went like a row of bricks; but 
they jumped up and laughed, and having secured the 
rope, they heaved again. Then the stone moved, and 
soon it was on dry land. Their united strength was 
just enough to do the job, and if one had failed to pull, 
the stone would have remained in its place. 

Now, just so must everybody, from the little child 
to the old grandfather, all work to make their home 


happy. You all expect your father and mother and 
grandfather to do all they can for this end; but do not 
forget that you also have a share in the work, and if 
your home is not as happy as you could wish, it may 
be because you have not done your part. 

Then again we must all work together, at the same 
time and for the same purpose. Suppose some of 
those who pulled on the rope which I have mentioned 
had pulled in one direction and some in anotber; that 
the Doctor and his man had pulled away from the lake, 
and the black girls had pulled sidewise, and the chil- 
dren had pulled toward the lake; or, suppose that 
some of the pullers had said, ‘‘ We will pull to-day, 
and the others may pull to-morrow,” such pulling 
would never have moved the stone. And so, when 
father and mother use one way to make the family 
happy, and the children use another, or when the chil- 
dren say, ‘‘ Let our parents do their part to-day, and 
we will do ours to-morrow ;” when all do not work 
and pull together for the one purpose; when even one 
thoughtless boy fails to unite his efforts to those of 
the other members of the family, the peace and happi- 
ness of the whole may be destroyed. 

But once more. We must each do that part of the 
work which God has appointed. The children of Jeru- 
salem gathered wood. It was the father’s work to 
kindle the fire, and the mother’s to knead the dough. 
Had the children said, ‘‘ We will not gather wood. 
If we cannot kindle fires, or knead dough, we will not 
do anything,” there would not have been any cakes. 
In like manner there is an appropriate work in the pro- 


motion of family happiness for the children, and to . 


try to do any other work will defeat the common ob- 
ject. 3 

For instance, a boy who had become much taller 
than his father, but who was dependent upon him for 
everything, once said to his mother: ‘‘ Father’s pants 
are getting very shabby. I have a pair which I do not 
want; and if you would turn the legs up a little, they 
would suit him exactly.” It is not a little child’s 
duty to provide clothes for his parents, especially if 
they are provided in this disrespectful way. It is 
never a child’s duty—whatever some silly books may 
say to the contrary—to convert his parents, or to 
train them, or to reform them, but they have a work 
to do in the family. It is to honor their parents, to 
render cheerful obedience, to receive instruction from 
them, to cultivate a kind and affectionate manner, to 
help the younger members of the family, and to do 
everything which they know would lighten the care 
and increase the comforts of all the members of the 
household. 

Your fathers are doing much for the happiness of 
your bomes; your mothers are perhaps doing more. 
Will you not work with them for the same object? 
Let there bea long pull, a strong pull, anda pull all to- 
gether for this purpose; and as certainly as_ that 
the gathering of the wood by the children, the kindling 
of the fire by the fathers, and the kneading of the 
dough by the mothers resulted in cakes for that stone 
woman, so certainly will there be accomplished a much 
more desirable object; namely, the filling of your 
homes to overflowing with peace and happiness. 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
MAKING AGREEMENTS. 
By A MEMBER OF THE BAR. 


HE most important thing for a young person to | 


understand about agreements, or contracts, is 
that there must always be a ‘‘consideration.” An 
agreement is very different from a promise. A prom- 
ise is all on one side. In an agreement or contract 
there is a promise upon one side and a counter-prom- 
ise, or something by way of payment or reward for it, 
upon the other. This is what makes the agreement 
binding in law. If on person says to another, ‘‘I will 
give you a hundred dollars,” or ‘‘I will lend you my 
horse next week,” or ‘‘I will work for you next Sat- 
urday,’’ and there is not to be any pay, but the thing 
is to be done gratuitously, there is no obligation in 
law. Probably the person ought to keep his promise, 
but if he refuses the law will not compel him or punish 
him. Many lawsuits and much trouble among neigh- 
bors would be saved if all persons would bear in mind 
that there is no legal obligation in a promise unless 
there is some payment made for it, or some counter- 
promise given. Why should one man be compelled to 
give another money, or lend his horse, or work all 
day, for nothing? The law says, No. 

There are many agreements which amount to noth- 
ing unless, besides having a consideration, they are 
put in writing. There cannot be a sale of lands with- 
out a writing; and there are many other cases in which 
a writing is required. These, however, are not of the 
kind which young persons are often called to make. 
Most of their contracts are allowed to be made by 
word of mouth, if people prefer. There is, however, 
great convenience in having a memorandum, even if 
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not very formal. A useful method is to carry a little 
memorandum book or diary, and a pencil. When a 
bargain is concluded, note down the terms agreed on 
in this book, and read it over to the other person, and 
ask him if that is correct. Afterward, if he forgets 
what he promised, the diary will be a great aid in 
making him remember. More than that, it might 
‘“‘carry a lawsuit,’’ as they say. If a lad should be 
sent to a livery stable to hire a horse for his father to 
drive to Nextown, with leave to go, if he wished, to 
Fartown, twenty miles beyond, and the father should 
drive to Fartown, and be sued for carrying the horse 
beyond the agreement, and the stableman should deny 
that he ever gave leave to go to Fartown, the lawyers 
could use the lad’s memorandum book. They would 
cross-examine the stableman: ‘‘ Did not the boy make 
a memorandum of what was said?” ‘‘ Yes, I believe 
he wrote something down.” ‘‘ Did he read it over to 
you to see if it was correct?” ‘* Well, yes, something 
of that sort.” Then they would ca!l the son to testify, 
and would let him read his memorandum, to ‘‘ refresh 
his memory.” And the jury would believe that the 
witness who kept a minute of what was said remem- 
bered better than the one who did not. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
FTER hunting through all my letters, and I can’t 
tellhow many long lists of names at the office, am 
disappointed to find almost fifty incomplete addresses, 
so that there will be so many of you to whom I cannot |} 
send my New Year’s greeting. Possibly some others 
of you have changed your home since you have written 
to me, and for that reason will fail to receive the card. 
I am just about transferring your names from the 
small book, which is full, to a larger one, which I hope 
to fill, and if there are any corrections to be made I 
should like to know it. 

Thank you for the photographs you have sent me. 
It makes it seem almost as if I had seen your faces. 
The other day I took our little five-year-old girlie to 
have her photograph taken, and a very good picture we 
got, thanks to the new process Mr. Rockwood uses, 
which is so quick as to be called instantaneous. I 
wish some one would explainit tous. Perhaps we 
can wake the Professor up again to do it. The 
photographer was a very pleasant man—of course 
he ought to be, for a cross man would get very few 
pleasant pictures—and he told us some funny stories. 
One was a sort of a riddle to me at first. ‘‘ One day,” 
he said, ‘‘there came five people to have a picture 
taken. When all was ready the little girl of the party 
was sent to callthe rest. She said, ‘Grandma, tell 
your grandma Mr. Rockwood is ready for us now.’”’ 
How can youexplain that ? What were the relations 
of the members of that group to each other ? 

ELWYN, Pa., Dee. 18, 1880. 
Dear Aunt: 

lam going to speak a piece at Christmas time. I am five 
years old. I havea little brother. Heis very nice. I havea 
big book; we paste picturesinit. Now you know I have to 
think. Il went out in the snow and saw a tree that looked 
like Christmas. I have gota baby with a pink silk dress. I 
play school. My little brother can walk. He can climb all 
the way up stairs. On New Year's night we are going to 
bavea Christmastree. Iam making a birthday present for 
Aunt May. Puta stop toit. BESSIE E J. 

Do you know, little Bessie, that you wrote your let- 
ter very much as ta'l men do their writing sometimes? 
You dictated it; that is, you spoke the things you 
wanted to say to me, and your father wrote them. 
Please thank him forme. When you can print me a 
little letter all yourself I shall be very glad. Be care- 
ful not to let little brother tumble down stairs, and 
give him a kiss for me. 


MARIETTA, Ga., Dec. 20, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you have a little Southern girl for your niece? I am 
twelve years old. Mamma has taken The Christian Union 
ever since I can remember. The school which I attend is 
taught on a different system from any other! know of. Prof. 
Howard teaches by biackboard exercises and lectures. We 
study only one book; that is elocution. We have lessonsin 
Greek, French, chemistry, human physiology, geometry, 
geography, arithmetic, writing and drawing. After lectures 
we have to write compositions on what we bave heard. The 
other day we had a lesson in chemistry: the subject was 
how the leaves breathe; it was very interesting. I like 
chemistry better than all my studies. We love our scbool 
and teacher very mucb. We had a holiday on Thanksgiving, 
and made molasses candy in the afternoon. 

Last summer I went witha party to thetop of Kennesaw 
Mountaip, which is three miles from here; this is the place 
where quite a famous battle was fought in June, 1864, be- 
tween General Sherman and General Johnston. Marietta is 
only twenty miles from Atlanta, the capital of the State; 
it is 1,132 feet above the level of the sea; it is a favorite sum- 
mer resort for Southerners, and a great many Northern and 
Western people come here to spend the wiater. There isa 
large Federal cemetery here; it is kept in beautiful order, 
and in it are buried over twelve thousand soldiers. And 
now, dear Aunt Patience, I inust say good-by. Wishing you 
and all my cousins a merry Christmas and happy New Year, 
lam, Your loving niece, CLAIR B, 


Tell us how the breathing of the leaves was a part 


of your chemistry lesson. At first thought it would 
seem as if that subject belonged to botany, but a little 
more thinking would perhaps give us some new ideas 
about what happens when the plant takes in the air. 
I wish very much I could visit you and see your 
teacher. I’m sure he must be a very good one. 


PALISADES, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

llive at Palisades,on the Hudson River. The house we 
live in is one hundred and fifty years old. It was the head- 
quarters of Baron Steuben for a while during the Revoiu- 
tionary War. 

At Tappan, which is very near where we live, is a house 
where Washington had his headquarters. And the oid house 
in which Andre was imprisoned is still standing in Tappan, 
A little farther on is the bill on which Andre was executed. 
There is a Monument Over the piace where his body was first 
buried. It was afterward removed to Westminster Abbey. 
{ will copy the lines which are on the monument for you. 

On one side is written: 

‘* He was more unfortunate than criminal, an accomplished 
man and a gallant officer. GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


Avd on the other side is written: 

** Here died, Oct. 2, 1780, Major John Andre, of the British 
Army. Who, entering the American lines on a secret mis- 
sion to Benedict Arnold for the surrender of West Point, 
was taken prisoner, tried, and condemned as a spy. 

‘*His death, though according to the s'ern code of war, 
moved even bis enemies to pity, and both armies mourned 
the fate of one so young and so brave. In 1821 his re- 
mains were removed to Westminster Abbey. A hundred 
years after his execution, this stone was piaced above the 
spot where he lay, by acitizen of the States against which 
he fought, not to perpetuate the record of strite, but in 
token of those better feelings which have since united two 
nations one in race, in language and in religion, with the 
strong hope that this friendly union will never be broken. 

ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
** Dean of Wes' minster.’ 

And on the third side is written : 

**Sunt lacryme rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

“VIRGIL, ASNEID, 1. 426.”’ 

Don’t you think the leaves were very pretty this autumn? 

We gathered quite a good many,and some very pretty 
ferns, which we pressed. 

I should be very g!ad to have a letter from you, and have 
you tell us about yourself and your bome. My brothers 
and sisters join with mein sending our kind regards. 

Affectionately your niece, BESSIE T. T. 


See how wise in history some of my young folks 
are, just because they notice whatis near them. Now 
all the boys, I’m sure, will want to translate that 
Latin passage for us before the girls have a chance. 
If I had time I should like to write you each a letter, 
but you must take my love for your brothers and sis- 
ters and yourself in this way this time, for I have not 
time to write to each of my young folks separately 
just now. 


. AUBURN, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1880. 
My dear Aunt Patience : 

Papa has taken The Christian Union for abouta year. I 
haven’t noticed your Writing Desk until very lately; since 
then I always read the letters when the paper comes. lama 
little girl eleven years old Jast September. I goto school and 
learn reading, spelling, geography, arithmetic and writing. J 
have two cats pamed Tabby and Tiger. Mamma bad a canary 
bird once; but after she took care of it once she hung it upin 
the door and forgot to shut the cage door, and the bird flew 
away, and we have never seen her again. My Aunt Belle has 
a canary, but be don’t sing very lively. And nowI must say 
good-by, as I fear my letter is getting too long. Hoping that 
you will receive me as your niece. 

From your loving niece, JESSIE E. W. 


My canary doesn’t sing and my mocking-bird 
doesn’t sing. I wish I knew why. They seem well 
and happy, but do nothing more than chirrup a little. 


New HAVEN, Conn., Nov. 22, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am ten years old. My papa has t.ken The Christian 
Union ever since [I was born, but I have not written to you 
before. The other day when I was reading the letters from 
your nephews and nieces I read the letter from Faith asking 
for papera for Charlie, Allan and Harry; and sol thought I 
would bunt up some papers ef mine and sister liie’s. There 
are some two alike that I found, but will send them all. 

Papa says it willdo me more good if it costs me something, 
so I pay the postage out of my Christmas money and enclose 
stamps for you to pay the postage to California. I must close 
for fear that I will tire you; and may I enter as one of your 
nieces? FANNIE C, H. 


Your father is quite right, dear Fannie. We get 
much more good from the kindnesses which cost us 
something. I sent the papers, and a grand time those 
little boys must have with their pictures. 


OAK PARK, Il. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have read the letters in The Christian Union nearly ever 
since the first, and I thought I would like to be one of your 
nephews, too. I have not been to school much because my 
eyes have been troubling me. When I can’t read mamma 
and grandma read to me. I have just commenced “ Through 
the Dark Continent,’’ by Henry M. Stapbley. 

I have read a good many histories. I have two pets, a cat 
anda bird. I have to keep the bird on a hook in the middle 
of the ceiling to keep it away from the cat. 

I am nine years old. I have two little brothers both 
younger than myself. Robbie is three years old and baby 
one year. He is a cute little fellow. I was away with my 
grandma five months, and when I came home I hardly knew 
bim. { hope you will print this, for I want to surprise papa. 
I guess this is long enougb. 

From your new nephew, HaRrYy 8. V. 


It is so long since you wrote that I think you will 
be surprised as well as your father. Do be very care- 


ful of your eyes, and remember that you must make 
your whole body strong by good food, exercise and 
regular rest if you want strong eyes as well as tocare 
for the eyes themselves. What is baby’s name? 
BROOKLYN, Dec. 21, 1880. 

This is about the way our tittle Grace would write if her 
little fingers could control a pen: 
DearAunt Patience: 

They’s two nice boys live right by us, but they’s bad, ‘cause 
early in the morning—I wake up when the cats mew—and 
them boys raise their window and snap bean shooters right 
at tre poor, poor cats, and they run away over the fence so 
quick they can’t wake any more peoples up. Aunt Patience 
please tell them boys they mustn’t. 

I'm Aunt Patience’ niece too. GRACIE. 

Dear little Gracie, isn’t it a pity nice boys will do 
such things? But it’s too bad that the cats will wake 
folks up. Good-behaved cats, who have nice little 
girls to take care of them, don’t go around to strange 
houses mewing, I think. Now, little Gracie, just ask 
that kind mamma of yours if she dloesn’t wish I could 
have sent you one of my New Year’s cards, and ask 
her to tell you why I couldn’t. 


No. 14 THOMAS PARK, 
So. BOSTON, Mass., Nov. 11, 1880. | 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

The Christian Cnion came to-night, and | was very much 
surprised to see there a letter from Norridgewock. Mamma 
lived there when she wasa little girl. Her home was a brick 
house on a bill, but J believe it was burned. 

{ should like to know who you are, and yet it is rather nice 
to have a mysterious aunt. 

About myself—well, | am twelve years old, and am in the 
next to the last room in the grammar schoo]. In two more 
years I will be a** High,”’ as we term it here in Boston. 

I have three sisters, the youngest of whom is four months 
old: I bave also a brother. 

I like The Christian Union better than any other paper 
papa takes, though there are many nice papers that have 
* Christian”’ for their Christian name. 

I must close lest my letter will be too long. 

Your loving niece, BESSIE ABBOTT R. 


I wonder if you are not a sort of a relation to The 
Christian Union? Your middle name looks as if you 
might be. At any rate, I think I can guess something 
about yov. I think you have a papa who writes beau- 
tiful books for children, and that your mamma might 
if she hadn’t you little people to take care of. Am I 
right? If you grow up to make books, and write as 
beautifully as you do now, the printers will be glad. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
DIAMONDS. 


1. A letter. 

2. A Turkish officer. 

3. Part of the body. ‘i 
4. Prevalent. 

5. A girl’s name. 

6. Temper, proof. 

7. A letter. 


1. In Constantinople 

2. An animal. 

3. An ancient poet. 

4. Existing in name only. 
5. An animal. 

6. An animal. 


7. In Constantinople. 
LUNAR CAUSTIC. 


RHOMBOID. 


Across.—1. To narrate. 2. Open to view. 3. Very earnest 
4. Expressed in letters. 5. A small singing bird. 6. A stringed 
instrument used by the Hebrews. 

Down.—1. A consonant. -2. A preposition. 3. A bailing. 
4. To separate by violence. 5. A disease of the cereal grasses. 
6. A grain measure of Tripoli. 7. Unusual. 8. The point. 
9. Half of close by. 10. A consonant. 2 M.A. J, 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

1. My 51. 40, 23, 39, 24, 18, 28, 27, 32, 5. 17, 58, 8, 13 was at one 
time an obstacle in the way of the Panama Canal. 

2. My 15, 30, 43, 9, 3, 39, 61, 56, 26,7 wasa military post built 
on the site of the third oldest settlement in the Union. 

83. My 16, 55, 32, 1, 42, 62, 19 was the Governor of South Caro- 
lina during the war. 

4. My 41, 58, 45, 25, 59, 50, 55, 22, 14, 47 is alarge town in New 
England named after the Ear! of Chatham. 

5. My 35, 36, 37, 38, 58, 53, 48, 4, 49, 40, 57, 12 isa great source 
of profit to the Soutbern States. 

6. My 10, 20, 21, 37 was a famous English historian. 

7. My 60, 33, 44, 31, 13, 2, 52 was a famous marshal of France 

8. My 6, 46, 34, 29 was a famous painter. 

9. My 54, 11, 28 was a dramatist who lived immediately be 
fore Shakespeare. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 22. 


Spelling Extraordinary.—1, Conscientiotsness. 2, Congregationalism 
3. Impecuniosity. 4. Archipelago. 5. Indefinite. 6. Unenterprising. 
7. Imperturbable. 8. Impenetrability. 9. Primogeniture. 10. Irides- 
cent. 

(ross Word Entgma.—Macaulay. 

Square Word.— 


Charade,—Edison, 
Double Diagonal.— 


Oo 


Answers received from Winnie, Bert, 
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Farm Garden. 


A RECENT FARMERS’ MEETING. 
By B. OLCOTT. 


There was an unusual number of 
notable old farmers among the crowd 
at New Britain, Conn. (Dec. 15, 16 and 
17), of dignified presence, called together, 
no doubt, by the weighty matter of farm 
education that was up for discussion. 
When grisly old farmers rise in public 
and offer their ancestral estates toa 
cause, we may understand that they are 
moved by no ordinary emotion. 

Was it a matter for regret that the 
feelings of these experienced meu had 
not been enlisted earlicr and ripened 
into thought all ready foraction? The 
gathering and scattering abroad of such 
a meeting has the effect of leaven thatis 
yet to be heard from. 

There was W-—b, of Hamden, for 
instance, full of the doctrine that the 
farm is the place to grow children on— 
no matter whether they stay there or 
not. Let us fill the world with sturdy 
and faithful children of the farm, trust- 
ing in Providence to send the goodness 
back to us. Woat if Mr. W——b had 
elaborated that idea and carried it on 
through its logical course?  Itis as old, 
you know, as the first failure in Eden, 
and although we have been trying 
anthropological experiments with the 
farm and garden ever since, having 
better or worse luck, uo thoughtful 
person will maintain that the interest in 
that line of research has been exhausted, 
because perfection of the buman pro- 
duct has nowhere been reached. The 
wisest old people go off the stage with 
the modest conviction, maybe, that they 
have done tolerably well, yet feeling 


-sorrowfully that they might have done 


better with a better chance. 

If Mr. W——»b bad undertaken to show 
us that a farm or garden is the best 
place to propagate mankind would be 
have taught us to be mighty particular 
as to our seed—to the extent of floating 
and sinking itafter the fashion of Noah’s 
time? Or would he have held that the 
ground has a controlling good influence 
on every plant, aud that a bumble start 
is the true beginning for the trial of 
every seed germ ? 

In the latter case he must have run 
athwart of current prejudices. Farming 
is popularly supposed to be dirty, vul- 
gar, hard work, which every nice young 
person wiil wish to disguise or avoid. 
Even the enthusiasts of Brook Farm 
failed atit without any forbidden tree 
of knowledge. People dont believe 
farming pays. It is a continual *‘dem- 
ocratic” wonder that anythiug partic- 
ularly good should come from the farm. 
Fashionable culture may look toward 
the land, if it must, for bread and but- 
ter, cream, honey and milk, the 
material support of earthly divinity, 
but not that way for inspiration. 

Mr. W—pb would find himself ina 
snarl with current notions of ideal 
goodness, also, to say nothing of the 
shock he would give to current matters 
of trade and fact, by holding up the 
farm-house as a special placeto be born 


He was nurtured, probably, under the 
Old as wellas the New Testament, but 
could he offer by common consent the 
same encouragement to modern farm 
motherhood that was enjoyed by the 
mothers of the Jewish people under tbe 
old dispensation? The mothers of 
Israel could always look forward witha 
reasonable hope to the highest fruition 
of their labors that a righteous imagina- 
tion or inspiration could prefigure. But 
the devoted farm mother of New Ea- 
giand has been sedulously taught— 
happily for uvborn Yankee spirit not 
always effectually taught—to look back- 
ward for her modeis of perfection by 
the highest ecclesiastical authority. Yet 
the children of Israel have ever been 
and are siill an exceedingly thrifty and 
money-making peoplein spite of many 
disadvantages. 

Possibly Mr. W——) and the venerable 
fathers of the fa: mers’ meeting at New 
Britain were not fully ready with their 
counsel because the times were not 
ready, and they preferred to wait until 
the dust of old mistakes in farm genesis 
and education has been blown clean 
away by the wind of positive knowl- 


edge. 


CHRISTMAS SHOWS IN ENGLAND. 


The late great Christmas Meat Mar- 
ket Show in London wasa grand affair. 
The entries were: 7,760 bullocks; 11,630 
sheep; and we do not know how many 
piga, or about the poultry; for the re- 
ports do not mention these Jast, which 
are so abundant in our own murkets at 
this time. The polled cattle, both 
Seotch and English, were numerous, 
and superb as usual. The forimwer coun- 
try sent 1.270 bead, valued at £50,000 
(nearly $300,000). Several of these weigh- 
ed over 2,100 pounds, and their beef 
proved of tbe best quality. 

At the Fat Cattle Show a red Norfolk 
polled heifer, only thirty-five months 
old, weighed 1,422 pounds. She was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Lofft, who visited Amer- 
ica last summer with a view of obtain- 
ing orders for this highly beautiful and 
useful breed of cattle. While bere he 
learned that to be able to popularize 
them in America the size—which is geu- 
erally much less than the above cow— 
must be increased, which can be easily 
done by a suitable cross of red Short 
Horn bulls, and still preserve all their 
present notable characteristics. 

At the late London Fat Cattle Show 
21,300 visitors passed the turnstiles. 
This was au increase of 2,483 over that of 
any previous year, as we understand 
the figures. If the late November Fat 
Cattle Show at Chicago had been half us 
well attended as it ought to have been, 
considering its merits, it would be an 
encouragement for the citizens to con- 
tinue it, which we hope they may do in 
any event. If held hereafter a week or 
ten days in advance cf Christmas, in- 
stead of November,no doubt the visitors 
may be greatly increased, us well as the 
sales of beef, mutton, pork, and especial- 
ly poultry and game, at advanced prices. 
The only objection we have heurd of to 
having the show come off so late isa fear 
of cold, bad weather; but none in De- 
cember can be worse tban it was at Chi- 
cago during last November: so that this 
shou!d never be cousidered hereafter. 


HOUGHTON FARM. 


Houghton Farm is in Mountainville, 
Orauge County, N. Y.,on the “sbort 
cut” branch of the Erie Railroad (L. E. 
& W. R. R) runpnivg to Newburgh. The 
proprietor, Mr. Lawson Valentine, from 
the time it came into his possession, 
wished to make of the farm something 
more than a summer resideuce—satis- 
fied that it was capable of being so set 
to work as to make it serviceable to 
agriculture, providing the right man 
could be found to conduct the experi- 
ments. The choice finally fell upon 
Doctor Manly Miles, long connected 
with the Agricultural Coilege of Michi- 
gan. 

After considerable thought and con- 
sultation, it was thought that the first 
or leading field experiments most desir- 
able and like'y tobe of the greatest 
benefit to our agriculture, should have 
reference to our most important cereal, 
Indian corn. A partof the experiments 
was planned to be somewhat similar to 
those prosecuted with such success by 
Meszsrs. Lawes & Gilbert, of Rothamsted, 
Eogiand. Oneof the tests proposed is 
the relative value of barnyard manure 
and different fertilizers used continu- 
ously on the same land. 

The farm, under previous owners, 
having been greatly neglected, muca 
labor was expended in bringing it into 
suitable coudition for experiments. For 
the corn experiments two allotments of 
laud have been prepared, one of fifteen 
and the other of sixteen plots. To secure 
equal conditions of moisture, a tile 
drain, three feet deep, has been laid 
lengthwise of each plot, the outlet being 
s0 arranged that the drainage water 
from each plot can be examined separ- 
ately, if it is desired to determine the 
waste of fertilizing materials in the 
drainage, or any other question as to 
the water. These drains were finished 
last year,and to test the present cor- 
dition of the soil, before trying the ¢x- 
periments,a crop of corn was grown 
without avy fertilizer, and the produce 
of each plot was weighed. It is believed 
that the continuous growth of Indian 
corn upon the same plots, under the 
same exact conditions, will throw much 
light upon the problems involved inthe 


judgment, 


successful culture of our great cereal. 
While thusavariety of treatment can 
be tested upon different plots, there 
will be opportunity for accurate com- 
parison in thedifferent results observed. 

Though the leading field experiments 
will be with corn, it is intended to have 
others going on at the same time. Ex- 
perimentsin the rotation of field crops 
have been commenced in a series of plots 
devoted to that purpose, of which we 
shall have more to say at anotber time. 

As connected with the corn experi- 
ments, a number of feeding boxes have 
been constructed, primarily for deter- 
miuing the value of the manure made 
for the experiments, ard also to aliow 
of testing the valueof feeding stuffsand 
methods of feeding. 

Aside from the field experiments, in- 
vestigations are in progressin the pro- 
duction of milk,and as soon as the 
building under way is completed the 
manufacture of dairy products will be 
studied. What is enumerated here bas 
reference to the experimental portions 
of the farm only. For the regular pur- 
poses of the farm a vnumber of well 
planned and substantial buildings have 
been erected, and the fields are being 
brought into shape for successful culti- 
vation. With regard to some of the ex- 
periments outlined, the value of their 
results will increase with each consecu- 
tive year of their continuance. Other 
experiments reach results in a single 
season, and in the course of such in- 
vestigations points of general interest 
are often unexpectedly developed.— 
fAmeriean Agriculturist. 


A SAFE BUSINESS. 


A man of industry and good sound 
under favorable circum- 
stances, will make himselfa comfortable 
bome and accumulate a competence on 
the farm. His industry will cause the 
acres to bud and blossom, and his judg- 
ment will keep him out of risky side en- 
terprises and from getting head over 
heels in debt. The curse of any manor 
of any business is debt, aud outside 
speculation usually leads the farmer into 
it. As a rule, it is best to stick to one 
business. With few exceptions, the man 
who gets too many irons in the fire will 
get some of the irons burned, and will 
be very lucky if he does not get some of 
his fipg-rs badly scorched. So almost 
universal is the operation of this rule 
that the world is accustomed to wait 
patiently for the downfall of any man 
with two or three kinds of business on 
hand, and if such a man happens to get 
through all right, instead of getting 
credit for being a legitimate exception, 
be is turned off with a simple exclama- 
tion, What a lucky fellow! Successful 
farming requires all the force and in- 
genuity of one brain. Slipsbod farming 
will conduct itself, but not so good farm- 
ing. Apybody can plant and sow, and 
anybody can gather what grows. But 
not everybody can do either as it ought 
to be done. Farming is a complicated 
science — the grand aggregate of all 
sciences—and it requires bard study and 
close application. 

Entertaining the now pretty generally 
exploded idea that anybody can farm, 
or that the farm will take care of itself, 
many a farmer has tried to live on the 
farm, and devote the most, or, to be rea- 
sonable in expression, a part of his time 
to other callings. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred digaster has resulted, 
and both farm and outside business have 
been smashed; and in view of what the 
past bas shown in this particular, the 
best advice that can be given, is to stick 
to the farm if you have one, or to let the 
farm alone if you are determined to en- 
ter upon or continue in some othe! 
busivess. 

Therisks in farming, as already stated, 
are comparatively few, There is no dan- 
ger of ruin arising from competition; 
there is none arising from the treachery 
of business associates. The farm, under 
ordinary circumstances, is sure to fur- 
nish enough to make the family com- 
fortable, and extraordinary circum- 
stances, which are of a providential 
character always, are not very apt to 
exist. The farmer is engaged in the pro- 
duction of articles which the public 
must have. It makes no difference what 
else the people do without, they must 


have bread. They can wear their 


clothes, but they must bave new flour, 
and while a depression of the times 
may limit the demand, it cannot wholly 
destroy it. Thus is the farmer engsged 
in a business which is always active. If 
other kinds of business are flourishing, 
agriculture must be on the very topmost 
round; if other kinds of business are 
depressed, egriculture must still be ona 
round a little above any other busiuess. 

In mercantile or purely speculative 
business, there is no certainty of safety 
fora week, and scarcely for an hour. Fi- 
nancial panics may come and swallow 
up values until the merchant is ruined 
and the speculator stranded; competi- 
tion may bankrupt one, ten or scores.of 
merchants. But if news should come 
thata farmer who had for years been 
entirely free from debt, and bad been 
raising good crops all the time, had gone 
into bankruptcy, it would astonish 
every one, except that they would ac- 
count for it upon the ground of outside 
speculation. Farming is a pretty sure 
business, and if it can be relieved of 
some of tbe unjust burdens that are 
pressing it down the farmer cau afford 
to be content.—{Western Rural. 


KEEPING APPLES IN WINTER. 


These are found to keep much better 
ina moist air than otherwise. This was 
proved lately by Sorauer in Germany 
by the following experiment: He took 
three separate lots of apples, and spread 
one of these on shelves in an ordivary 
fruit cellar; another lot was kept where 
the air was rather dry; while the third 
lot was stored in air well saturated with 
moisture. Weighing the-e apples when 
he did this, and again after h1ving been 
stored some time, he found that those 
kept in the dry air bad lost about eight 
per cent., those in the cellar three aud a 
half per cent., while those in the moist 
air bad lost but a trifle over one-half 
per cent. The latter retained their flavor. 
much better than the others, were not 
shriveled atall, and very few decayed. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


11% Broad St... New York. 
Produce Commission Merchants 


DEALERS IN 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, 


Apples, Beans, Hops, Corn, Woo!, Beeswax, Honev, 
Tallow, Lambs. Wild Game, Dried Fruits, Poia. 
toes, Sweet Potatoes, Cider Vinegar, Furs, Rags, 
Onions, Tobacco, Map'e Sugar, Etc., Ec 


JENNINGS" SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED F JENNINGS, PROPRIETOR. 


‘WATER CLOSETS 


BINKS.URINALS & WASH-BASINS ALL 
PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


MANUFACTURE. 
NEW YORK 7 BURLING SLIP 


FARMS 000,000 
SOF THE ACRES 


HOMES 


Mild Climate. Productive Soil. Low Prices. 
oI Terms. Special inducements to actual 
ers. For Circulars, &c., giving par- 


iculars free, ad 
THOMAS ESSEX y A. KENDALL, 


nd Commissioner, Ass’t Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Ark. | 5th & Market Sts. St.Louis, Me, 


NONPAREIL 

FARM & FEED MILLS 
=~ The Cheapest and Best. 
Will Crush and Grind Any thing. 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


|, J, MILLER, Cincinnati, 0 


NEVER WASTE 


your time or money renting a farm when fans can 
UY on your OWN TIME and TER 


Fine FARM & HOME 

With the BEST MA Ts at 
300. 000 ACRES the World’ 

Long time. Low rate of interest. For terms address 
oO. M. BARNES, Lansing, Mich. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Advere 


ey saw the advertisemen 
tine Christian Uniom 
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Husurance and LSinancial. 


—Mr. August F. Post announces in 
another column the sale of a limited num- 
ber of seven per cent. first mortgsge bonds 
of the Soutbern Central Railroad Co, of New 
York. The bonds are due August 1, 1599, 
and the issue is limite’ to $13,160 per mile. 
The road runs from Fairhaven on Lake 
Ootari>, 114 miles, to the Pennsylvania 
State Line, where it connects with the 
Lr high Vall-y, Deleware and Hudson and 
New York, Lake Erie and Western rail- 
roads The two last-named roads have 
recently begun to run over the tracks of 
the Soutbern Central and will no doubt add 
largely to its futur2 business, At Auburn 
and Weedsport this road makes connection 
with the New York Central. Its rapioly 
increasing business may be judged from a 
com parison of the net earaings for the three 
months ending Dec. 31, 1880, which were 
$57,689 68, as compared witb the net earn- 
ings of the corretponding period in 1579, 
$18 616 54, showing an increase of more 
that $39,000 in the three months. Full in- 
formation will be given upon application to 
Mr. Post. 

—The Traveler's Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., makes its usuai satisfac- 
tory statement of assets on January Ist, 
showing a surplus as regards policy-holders 
of $1,467,601 51. During the year 1880 it 
has ,written 1.743 life and 73,241 accident 
policies, and paid accident claims amount- 
ing to $544,171.57. The instances where 
people have been compensated for accidents, 
so far as money can compensate one, by 
this company, are now very numerous, and 
the promptness with which the money has 
been paid is a guaranty of the higb cbar- 
acter of the Company and an explanation 
of its great popularity. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, Jan. 8. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


Bids for State Bonds, — 


Ala.,class A,2to 5.... 713g,N.C. N. C. R.,7s,c. off 90 
€1:.B, 97 (N.C.N.C. R. off. . W 
Ala., cl. C,2to4.. .... 88 (. fug. act, 12"; 
20 IN. C, idg. act. . 12% 
Ark, 7s, L.R.&FLS.iss. 10 |N C.msJ. Bed... 
Arh. 78, 4.4 0 [N.C n.. A. 
W3giN.C..U. B........ 
Ark. 73, M O. & RK. RB. 1044.N. C. sp.t cl. 1, 98-9... 5% 
Ark. 7s, A.C. R. R 10%|N. C. sp. t.. cl. 2... 5 by 
1 IN. C. ep. t., cl. 3. 6 

Geis N. C. cn. 48, 8M......<. sl 
5344| >. C. 68,a.M. 23,69 ,ntd. 6 
51 Tenn. 6s, o., 9-2-5... 4634 
Mo. 6s, due '82 or '83...102  |Tenn. 6s n., »92-8-1900.. 154, 
Mo. 68, due '86......... 31 
Mo. 6s, due 88 ... .... Va. 6s, 31 
Mo. 6s,due’89 or 90... .1084,/Va 68, cn........ 108 
Mo., & OF U., ue [Va. GO. 72 
Mo tug., due "94-5 . ...112 |Va. 6s, oe. 2d 5 32 
Mo., H. & St. J.,due’86 107 |Va. 6s. oef ............. 
Mo..H. & St. due ’87.107 Ois. Col. 104 
N.C. 68, 0. 86-9. .. . Dis. Col., 104 
N.C. N.C. R., '83-4-5...115 

Exchange.— days. 3 davs. 

Lonoon prime bankers, 480%@481 483 @i183% 


Southern Central R. R. Company, 
New York. 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds. 


Due 1899. Interest February and August, payable 
New York city. 

This mortgage only $13,160 per mile. * Business 
largely increasing, and net earnings in excess of all 
interests of the rca‘. 

Limited amount offered and particulars furnished 


b 
” AUGUST T. POST, Banker, 
25 Nassau St., New York. 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, | 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE. 
GRAr HIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE, etc 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
December 27th, 1880. 


59th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est atthe rate of FIVE PER CNT 


on all larger sams remaining on deposit dar- 
ing the three or six months ending on the first dav of 
anua L ELL. Pres 
6. F. ALVORD Beere 


ELIZABETHTOWN, 
Lexington, and Big Sandy RR. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


NEW YORK, December 27, 1880 


The Elizabethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy Rail- 
road is the conuccuung link between the Chesaveake 
and Ohio Railway and the West and Southwest. 

Occupying this commanding position, itis assured 
of a large and iucrative business trom ihe date ot its 
compietion, The great business centering at Louis- 
ville willembrace this short: utlet io the sea; while 
the cotton of the Suuth West, the tobacco, hemp and 
hve stock prose .cts of the rich biue grass regions ot 
Kentucky, will find their natural out- 
tet to the markets ot the E 

At Lexington, Ky., the ‘ L & B.S R. R. will con- 
nect with the Cincinnati Southern and Kentucky 
Centra!, porth to Cincinnati ands uth to the cotton 
fielis of Tennessee and Mississippi; while the tar 
West and South West to the Pacific coast will. in 
time, contribu e to the traffic of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio route tothe sea,in which this is an important 

nk. 

The road will be completed by June next, the ne- 
ta means for its completion being aiready pro- 
vide 

The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
secured by a strictly first mortgage on the entire 
property of the Company; principal and interest 
payable in this ci’y in go-d coin; interest at the rate 
of s:x per cent. per annum, pay able March and Sep- 
tember; principal due March I, 1902. 

We now have ino rhands a limited amount ot the 
bonds ter sale atY¥7+% and accrued interest. 

The totalam: unt of bonds authorized is $3,500 
only $: 500,000 of which are appropriated for con- 
struction and first equipment. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway route is rapidly 
growing 1n power aid importance, and within a tew 
months will take itx place as one of the great East 
aod West Trunk Lines. 

First nortgage vouds of the vld roads are almost 
out o: the market, or are selling at so high prices 
that investors are looking to the best of the new 
issues to supply their wants. Within six months the 
U. 8. Fives and will be cal'ed in by Govern- 
ment, thus adding to the inquiry tor good railroad 
securi‘ies. The new Government loan will not pay 
more thau three percent.: and we expect to see 

agerly taken up at that; while a constantly. increas- 
ing accumulation of capital will be seeking the ber- 
ter classes of investments, trom which a larger in- 
come can be derived than the Government need pay. 

Maps showing the Chesapeake and Ohioand Big 
Sandy rou e,and any further information desired, 
will be turnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


NOTE.—We propore to issue, from time to 
time, short statements similar to the above. in 
reference to Railrvad Bonds and other Securi- 
tier witn the character and merits of which we 
are familiar. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement %&f 
its on the 8let December, 1879. 
Premiums received on to 


Premiums on Policies not — 
off ist January, 1879..,............ 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies bave been tssued upon 
e nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3list December, 1879, 
Losses paid during tb 


8,875,101 26 


da 
Expenses... ..$840,786 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Spe secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and oats due the 
Company, estima 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & 1, 85 
Cashin Bank... ee 458 16 
Total Amount of Assets.. — 739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 


Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer.ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesda , the Third ot Febru 

, from which ate interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to oe produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelicd to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Com yi for 
the zoce ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


7 order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Bec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 


W. 


Rost. B. MINTURN, 

CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEeorGE W. LANE, 

FORDON W. BURNHAM, RosBeERT L. STUART, 
] 


James G. De ForEsr, 


DWIN D. MORGAN 
STURGIS, YREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


WILLIAM BRYCE, 


RoyaL Twos. B. CoppINGTON, 
F. Younas, Horace K. Tu 

A Hanp, A. A. RAVEN, 
D. HEWLETT, DEGROOT, 
H. W Henry 


EBB, 
CHARLES P, BuRDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
- J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 


OLLins, PouDEN & JENKINS, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine ot. — Rew YORK: 


NEw YORK, January Ist, 1881. 


Messrs. Collins, Bouden & Jen- 
kins beg leave to inform their friends 
and the public that they have entered 
into the general Banking and Com- 
mission Business at No. 25 Pine 
Street, New’ York. 

They buy and sell on commission 
for cash or upon a margin, govern- 
ment, state, municipal bonds and 
stocks, railroad bonds, and all 
classes of securities purchased or 
sold at the New York Stock Ex- 
change, or in the open market. 

They also issue interest-bearing 
certificates, receive deposits subject 
to check, negutiate loans and com- 
mercial paper, buy and sell foreign 
exchange, and receive deposits sub- 
ject to draft on domestic or foreign 
letters of credit, which can be secured 
from any foreign banker that may 
be desired. 

The firm will be represented at the 
New York Stock Exchange by one 
of its members, whose acquaintance 
and long experience in the Board will 
insure prompt and careful attention 
to all business intrusted to them. 


SHELDON COLLENS. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN,. FRANK JENKINS. 


34th Semi-Annual 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 1, 1881. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000 


ASSETS. 


77 

211,216 6 

Lvans on bond and mortgage, rea! 2, 
ot du 51, 


Interest on loans accrued but not due..... 314 61 
Loans on collateral -ecurity.. ............ 500 00 
Deterred Life premiums................. .. 52.854 86 
eg due and unrepo:ted op Life 
United States government bonds.......... 281,50 00 
State, county, and municipal bonds........ 393.200 00 
Railroad stocks and bonds... .............. 670,240 00 
Hartford City Gas Light Co. stuck......... 18,000 00 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, tour per cent. Life department .$3,454,212 00 
Re-erve for re-insurance, Ace.dent dep't.. 369,562 72 
Claims unadjusted and not due,and all — 


Pokal $4,051,592 72 
Surplus as regards policy holders,1,467,601 51 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1880. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Number of Life Policies written 


1.743 


Life Insurance in force. 19.09%. 
Gain in amount in torce in 1880.. $916,507.00 
Total claims paid in Life De- 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Accident Policies 


wWreeten te 3.:241 
Gain in Policies over 1879......... =,701 
Gain in Premiums over 1879...... $284,738.24 
Number hecidant Claims paid in 

Amount Accident Claims paid in 

Whole number Accident Claims 

Whole amount Accident Claims 

Total Losses paid, both Dep’ts.. $5,612.002.24 


JAS. G. BATTEKSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
Epwarp V. Preston, Sup’t of Agencies. 
G. P. Davis, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J. B. Lewis, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


NEW YORK OFFICH, 
Tribune Building. 


R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $10 049.156. 
Surplus, $1.849.660. 


C. Y. WEMPLFE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H B. STOKES, Ass't Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE, 

Non Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
‘he Ten Million Dollars Assets of this Company, giv 
ing insurers 

Ist, Cheaper imsurance at once than any murual 
plan, by 

2.. Giving the largest amount ot insurance tor the 
premium paid. 

3d. No uncertainty about dividen:ts, consequently 

4th. No ne ease of cost of insu ance, bu 

5th. A fixed sum payable veirly tur a tixed sumin 


Liverpool & 


London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


THE UNITED STATES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
1N THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


ASSETS......... 983.226 S1 
SURPLUS......... 872,484 06 


T. BROSNAN, President 


zamine the New Form of Policy tesued by the 
United States Lise Insurance Company 
fore insuring e/sewhere. 


NOTE THE ot its TERMS, 

After the premiums f r th oF @ re years 
have psid. up: o receiving required pn. tice 
from the assured, the wil! ec: ntinue the 
Polie . free with: ‘ut further payments, for its 
FUL FACE, for sucha period as the ENriRB 
RE°ERVE will carry it. 

Sheooid the deatn of the insured take place dire 
ing the continved term of insurance #s provided 
for above. tbe full f ree of tbe Policy will ve paid 
—no deduction bei: g made for forvorne ur unpaid 
preminms, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
wiihin three years after the original de- 


he new form of Endownent Policy orovides: 
Theat if ENTIRE is a greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry he 
ful) amount of insurance tu the eno of the Endow.- 
ment term,the Excess shal! be usec as asipngie 
premiom to purcbase a pure endowment, — 
attbeend of the term,thus guarantee ng the 
—s holder in every eveat the ful! value of his 


NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a ootice frm the on bianks 
fur’ isbed by the Comca 

AFTER I ARKE HARA. ALL RE-TRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS to regard to travel residence, 
occupstion and cause of ceath are removed, thus 
meking the Policies, after three years. INCON- 
LE FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 

Office of Middle Department. 

HENEVY W. Hal WIN, Sup’t 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the partnership existing beiween iy under- 
signed, under the firm name of WM. B. HATCH € 

CO., is ‘dissolved this day by 

HATCH. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. 
FRANK JENKINS. 
New Yore, December 31. 


Yorn, January l. 
HE UNDERSIGNED HAVE F MED 
a r the firm nameo COL- 
LINS. BOUDEN & NKINS, to do a general com 
miisson and banking business. 
SHE! DON COLLINS. 
THOMAS H. 
FRANK JENKINS 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EST FRACHERS. 
American and Foreign, 

For every depa'tment of instruction, low or higt 
prowpts provided tor Families, Schools, Colleges 
‘andidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. All 

J. W. SCHEF RMERHORN A.M., Secretary. 

Fast 14th St. near University Pi... 


BBOTA ACADEMY. The Winter Term orens 
on Thursday, 8th, For intorma- 
tion or admssion a apply 
Miss PHILE McREEN, Principal. 
Andover, Mass. 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Hlective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentais. and 
library tees oniy 8W a year. Over 1.000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fal! Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. First-ciass teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Overlin is unsurpassed for hea/thfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F. B. RICE. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor u lisher the Advere 
tiser and the Pub er by A Me 


t they saw the adv 
Ohristian U 
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sured, 
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f 
7) 
: | 
Returns of Pre- 
Whole number of Life Policies in 
CHARLES DENNIS, | 
W. H. H. Moore, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE S 
ENJAMIN H. LD, 
JosiaH O. Low, WILLIAM H. Foae, 
WILLIAM E. Peter V. 
4 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres, 
ia 
4 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXTIL, No. 2. 


ADVERTISERS 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Year Ending Dec. 31, 1880. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, &c. 
R. H. Allen & Co., 189-191 Water St., New York. 
W. W. Bostwick & Co., Riding Saw, 178 Elm 

St., Cincinnati, O. 

Alfred Bridgeman, 876 Broadway, New York, 

Florists. Seeds, et>. 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay St , New York. 

Seeds, etc 
Rubt. Buists, Jr., Phila, Pa. Seeds, 

Cole & Bro., Pelia, Iowa. Seeds. 

Eilwanger & Barry, Trees, Rochester, N. Y. 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. Seeds. 

W. Giles, Chicago, lll. Saws. 

Jas. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. Seeds. 
Gregg & Co., Trumansburg, N.Y. Implements. 
Henderson's. Seeds and Plants, 35 Cortlandt 

St., New York. 
Hoopes, Bro. 

Seeds. 

Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. Seeds. 

Harris Jayves, Cleveland, O., Florist. 
etc. 

W.S. Little, Commercial Nurseries, Roches- 

ter, N. Y. 

Parsons & Sons, Nurseries, Flushing, L. I. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mower. Graham, Emlev 
& Passmore, Philadelphia. 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor, Palmyra,N.Y. 
E. P. Roe, Cornwal!l-on-Hudson. 
Cuthbert Raspberry and others. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Flowers, West 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
Vick, Jas., Roche-ter, N. Y. Seeds. 


‘BANKERS, BROKERS. AND MINING. 

American Mining Stock Exchange, 63 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Chrysolite Silver Mining Co., 51-57 Boreel 
Building, N>w York. 

Father De Smet Consolidated Gold Mining 
Co., Laidlaw & Co., 12 Pine St., New York. 

Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau St., New York. 

Wm. B. Hatch & Co., 25 Pine St., New York. 

Iron Siiver Mining Co., 54-56 Boreel Building, 
New York. 

Littie Chief Mining Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York. 

Mining Trust Co., 115 Broadway, New York. 

N. Y., New England & Western ([nvestment 
Co., 31-33 Pine St., New York. 

Phelps, Stokes & Uo., 45 Wail St., New York. 

Prince & Whitely, 64 Broadway, New York. 

Sheidon & Wadsworth, 10 Wali St., New York. 

Sir Roderick Dhu Gold Mining Co., 30 Broad 
St., New York. 

Messrs. Speyer & Co., S. P. R.R. Co. of Cali- 
fornia, 52 Exchange Place, New York. 

J. & W. Seligman & Co., 21 Broad St., New 
York. 

Wormser & Co., Drexel Building, New York. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Thos. Bristol, 359 6th Av., New York. 

E. D. Burt, 287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

F. Edwards, 165-168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y 

Harding & Co., 317 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

D. W. Jolunson, I :sole=, 323 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia. 


& Thomas, Westchester, Pa. 


Seeds, 


CARPETS. 
J. & J. Dobson, 40 and 42 W. 14th St., New 
York. 
Sheppard Kaapp, 189-191 Sixth Av., New York. 
Hardenvbergh & Co., 174 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


W. & J. Sioane, 649-655 Broadway, New York. 

Geo. H. Titus, 607-611 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 

CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 

Buckeye Bell Foundry, Vanduzen & Sift, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Il. P. Frivk, Reflectors, 551 Pearl St., New 
York. 

Meneely’s Bells, Troy, N. Y. 

R. Paton & Sons, Furniture, 26 Grove St., New 
York. 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 

American Dentaphone Co., Cincinnati, O. 

T. P. Chiids & Co., Troy, O. 

Delluc, 635 Broadway, New York. 

Garmore Ear Drum Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Horsford’s Phusphates. 

Holman Pad Co., 93 Wiiliam St., New York. 

Dr. J. D. Judge & Co., Boston, Mass. Deaf- 
ness. 

Mack & Brunler, Natural Mineral Waters, 
7 Barclay St., New York. 

Ridge’s Food for Infants and Invalids. 

Seabury & Johnson. Benson's Capcine Plas- 
ters. 

The Liebig Laboratory and Chemical Works 
Company, New York and London. 

Van Buskirk & Co., 18 Vesey St., 
Tonics. 

Winchester & Co., 36 John St., New York. 


New York. 


DRY GOODS, MILLINERY, CARPETS, FURS, 
Etc. 

Aitkin, Son & Co., Broadway and 18th St., 
New York. Dry Goods. 

Arnold, Constable & Co., Broadway and 19th 
St., New York. Dry Goods. 

Braiverd, Armstroug & Co., Sewing Siiks, 
468 Broadwar, New York. 


Best & Oo., 315 16th St., New York. Children’s 
Clothing. 

Burke, 214 Broadway, New York. Furs and 
Gents’ Hats. 

Mdme. Bentley, 428 Fulton St., 
Millinery. 

Costello & Gould, Boston. Machine Needies. 

Ciark’s O. N. T. Spool Cotton, and Milward’s 
**Helix’’ Needles. 

D. O. Calkins, 42. Maiden Lane, New York. 
Umbre las. 

M. E. Doty, 213 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Furnishing. 

Ebrich Bros., 8th Av. and 24th St., New York. 

William Ester & Co. Furs. 4 W. 14th St., New 
York. 

Hygienic Undergarments. 
6 East 14th St., New York, 

O. Jones, 8th Av. and 19th St., New York. Dry 
Goods. 

James G. Johnson, 8 East 14th St., New York. 
Dry Goods. 

Keyes, 349-351 Eighth Av., New York. Dry 
Goods. 

Lord & Taylor, Broadway and 20th St., New 
York. Dry Goods. 

C. H. Morson, 222 Fulton St., Brooklyn. Rugs, 
Chinese and Japanese Goods, etc. 

McElhinney & Van Hoesen, 24 West 14th St., 
New York. Millinery. 

James McCreery & Co., Broadway and 1ith 
St., New York. Dry Goods. 

James McCutcheon, 845 Broadway, New York. 
Linens. 

R. H. Macy, 14th St. and 6th Av., New York. 

E. Ridley & Sons, Grand and Allen Sts., New 
York. 

Rothscbild, 14th St., New York. Millinery. 

Misses Stock, 59-61 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wools, Embroidery Silks, etc. 
Lewis Schiele & Co. Hercules Corset. 
Traphagen, junction 3d and 4th Avs., New 
York. Clothing. 
John Wanamaker, Phila., Pa. 
C. S. West, 304 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
nery. 
J.S. Warren & Co., 129 East 42d St., New York. 
Paper Hangings. 
Warner Bros., 351 Broadway, New York. Cor- 
sets. 


Brooklyn. 


Gents’ 


Mrs. A. Fletcher, 


Milli- 


EDUCATIONAL. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
Baker, Pratt & Co., School Furniture, Bond 
St., New York. 
Miss M. J. Young, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Teacher's Agency. J. W. Schermerhorn, 30 
East 14th St, New York. 
Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, Ohio. . 
FINE ART, Etc. 


F. Keppel, Rare Engravings, 243 Broadway, 

New York. 

M. Knoedler & Co. 

Fifth Ay., New York. 

E. R. Pelton, Steel Engravings, etc., 25 Bond 

St., New York. 

John Rogers, Statuary, 23 Union Square, 

New York. 

Sypher & Co., 5938 Broadway, New York. 
GROCERIES, PRODUCE, Etc. 


Ballard, Branch & Co., 112 Broad St., New 
York. 

Walter Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 

Great American ‘lea Co., 31-33 Vesey St., New 
York. 

George V. Hecker & Co., Flour, 203 Cherry 
St., New York. 

David W. Lewis & Co., 85 Broad St., New York, 
James Thompson, 121 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 


HAIR GOODS. 


Hausser & Co., 300 Grand St. 
H, Julian, 301 Canal St. 


HARDWARE, PAINTS, OILS, Etc. 


Averill Paint Co., Boston, Mass. 

Domestic Scale Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Devoe, Oils and Paints, Fulton and Wiliiam 
Sts., New York. 

Miller’s Falls Co., Anvil, Vise and Dri!), 74 
Chambers St., New York. 

Park Benjamin & Bro., Water Works, Astor 
Hou-e. 

Quimby’s Lightning Rods. 
136 Chambers St.. New York. 
Rathbone, Sard & Co. Westminster Stove. 

A. H. Shipman, Rochester, N. Y. Demas 
Lathe and Scroli Saw. 

World Mfg. Co., 122 Nassau 8t., 
Printing Presses, etc. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, FURNITURE, 
&e. 


Aromatic Pinc-Pajmine Mattress, Phila, and 
Boston. 

American Machine Co., Crown Fluting Ma- 
chine, Phiila., Pa. 

American Carpet Lining Co. 

T. Aspinwall & Son, 604 Broadway, New York. 
Minton Tiles, etc. 

Edward D. Bassford, Cooper Institute, New 
York. 

Bissell M f'g Co., 50 Barclay St. Washers, etc. 
Campbell, Hall & Co., 110-112 Nassau St., New 
York. Anti-Moth Paper. 

C. H. Covell, 1150 Broadway, New York. Du- 
plex Lamps. 

Alonson Carter, 530 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
House-furnishing. 

Geo. A. Clarke, Artistic Furnishing on Install- 
ment Plan, 747 Broadway, New York. 

H. W. Collender & Co., 788 Broadway, New 


(Goupil Gallery.) 170 


Ed. H. Williams, 


New York. 


Boston Comfort Corset Co., Boston, Mase 


York. Billard Tables. 


Davis, Collamore & Co., Chinaware, etc., 921 
Broadway, New York. 

Aug. B. Fitch, Bedding, 59 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

Hale & Kilburn M'f’g Co., Folding Beds, 706 
Broadway, New York, and Phila. 

C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute. 
nishing. 

Hartford Woven Wire Mattress, Hartford. 

R. Kelso & Co., 210 Market St., Phila. Mat- 
tresses. 

Jno. H. Horsfall, Cabinets and Upholsterer, 
Union Square, New York. 

B. W. Merriam, 577 Broadway, New York. 
Mirrors and Cabinet Work. 

New York Washstand Co., 23 E. Sountonetth 
St., New York. 

Ovington Bros., 
China, Bronzes, etc. 

Hal!, Nicoll & Granbery, 20 and 22 John St., 
New York. Successors of Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham, 


House-fur- 


Brooklyn. Importers of 


INSURANCE, 


#Ztna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Atlantic Mutual Fire and Marine, Wall St., 
New York. 

Connecticut General Life, of Hartford. 

Continental Fire, 100 Broadway, New York. 

Equitable Life, Broadway, New York. 

Home Fire, 119 Broadway, New York. 

Liverpool, London and Globe Fire, 45 William 
St., New York. 

London & Lancashire Fire, Liverpool, Eng., 
173 Broadway. 

La Caisse Generale, of Paris, 38 Pine St., New 
York. 

Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, N. J. 

Mutual Life. 

Manhattan Life, 156-158 Broadway, New York. 

Niagara Fire, 201 Broadway, New York. 

New York Life, 346-348 Broadway, New York. 

Penn Mutual, of Phila. 

Provident Life & Trust Co., Phila. 

Travelers Life and Accident, Tribune Build- 
ing, New York, and Hartford, Conn. 
United States Lite, 261-263 Broadway, New 
York. 
Washington, Cortlandt and Church Sts., New 
York. 

JEWELRY, &c. 

Benedict Bros., 171 Broadway, New York. 
Benedict Bros., 697 Broadway, New York. 
T. B. Starr, 206 Fifth Ave. 
Tiffany & Co., Union Sqnare. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Duryea, 253 Fulton St., 
graphy. 

Eureka Trick & Novelty Co., 39 Ann St., New 
York. 

Home Lamp Co., Cincinnati, O, 

Inebriates’ Home, Fort Hami)ton, New York. 
Jenning’s Sanitary Depot, 7 Burling Slip, New 
York, 

Ketchum & McDougall, 4 Liberty Place. Auto- 
matic Eye-glass Holder. 

Lands, Minnesota & Dakota, N.P.R.R. J. 
B. Power, St. Pau!, or Brainerd, Minn. 

E. Remington & Sons, Type Writer, 281-283 
Broadway, New York. 

Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush, 842 Broadway. 
Smith & Wesson’s Fire Arms, 79 Chambers St., 
New York. 

Turkish Baths, 34 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 

Vaux & Co., 71 Broadway. Landscape Archi- 
tects. 


Brooklyn. Photo- 


MUSIC. 


Biglow & Main, 76 East Ninth St. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston and New York. 
Musical Herald, Boston. 

F, A. North & Co., Phila. 

Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, New 
York. 

W. R. Sevan & Co., Cincinnati, O, 

White, Smith & Co., Boston. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, Etc. 


Beatty’s Organs, Washington, N. J. 
Chickering & Co., 130 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Estey Organ, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Haines Bros., Fifth A-., New York. 

Knabe, Pianofortes, 112 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Lyon & Healy, Musical Instruments, Chicago, 

Mendelssohn Piano Co., 57th St. and 10th Av., 
New York. 

Marcha! & Smith, Organs, 8 W. 11th St., New 
York. 

Mason & Hamlin, Organs. 

Steinway & Sons, 107-111 E. 14th St., New 
York. 

T. L. Waters, 14 E. 14th St., New York. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


D. Appleton & Co., 1-5 Bond St., New York. 
American Tract Society, New York. 

American Book Exchange, Tribune Building, 
New York. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 Wiliiam St., New York. 
J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 

Boston Congregational Publishing Society, 
Buston, Mass. 

Robert Carter & Bros., 530 Broadway, New 
York. 

E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. 

Casse!l, Petter, Galpin & Co., 596 Broadway, 
New York. 

Thos. Y. Crowell, New York. 

F. W. Draper, Andover, Mass. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 751 Broadway, New York. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broadway, New York. 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston, Mass. 


GH, Ellis, Boston, Mass, 


Fords, & Hulbert, 27 Park Place, 
York, 

I. K. Funk & Co., 10 12 Dey St., New York, 

S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ginn & Heath, Boston, Mass. 

Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston and New 
York. 

Harper & Bros., 331 Pearl St., New York, 

Henry Holt & Co., 23d St., New York. 

M. L. Holbrook & Co , New York. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 138 Grand St., 
New York. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, II). 

Orarge Judd Co., 245 Broadway, New York, 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Littell & Co., Boston, Mass. 

D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass, 

Macmillan & Co., 22 Bond St., New York. 

Methodist Book Concern, Broadway, New 
York. 

George Munro, 16 Vandewater St., New York. 

G. & Merriam, Webster's Dictionaries, 
Springfield, Mass. 

T. Nelson & Sons, New York, 

New York Tribune. 
New York Sun, 

Porter & Coates, Phila., Pa. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Av., New York. 

Philips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York. 

L. Prang, Boston, Mass. - 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, New 
York. 

Roberts Bros., Boston, Mass. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 743 Broadway, New 
York. 

N. Tibbals, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

J. Wiley & Sons, Astor Place, New York. 

Wm, Wood & Co, 27 Great Jones St., New 
York, 

T. Ellwood Zell, Davis & Co., Phila, Pa. 


RESTAURANTS, CATERERS, CONFECTION- 
ERS, Etc. 

Brummell, 821 Broadway. Confectioner. 

St. Nicholas Hotel, Broadway, New York. 

St. Denis Hotei, Broadway, New York. | 

A. Thompson, 30 Clinton St., Brooklyn. Con- 
fectioner and Caterer. 

5S. F. Whitman, Confectioner, Phila., Pa. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., 34 Union Square, 
New York. 
Wilcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Co.,, 658 
Broadway, New York. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Meriden Britannia Co., 46 East 14th St., New 
York. 
Reed & Barton, 686 Broadway, New York. 


STATIONERY. Etc. 
American Lead Pencil Co., 483-485 Broadway, 
New York, 
Brower Bros., 293-295 Broadway, New York. 
J.H. Bufford’s Sons, Boston, Maes. 
Mabie, Todd & Co., Gold Pens, etc., 180 
Broadway, New York. 
Prince’s Fountain Pen. 
Broadway, New York. 
D. S. Pilsbury, 680 Sixth Av., New York. 
Van Kleeck, Clarke & Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York. 


John 8. Purdy, 212 


TOYS, Etc. 
Wm. A. Harwood & Sons, 332 Broadway, New 
York. 
F, A. O. Schwarz, 42 East 14th St., New York. 


Sterling Music Books. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


In 3 parts; each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. This is a 
method of established reputation, which has been in 
constantu e in the sreat Conservatory, and is get- 
ting to be everywhere known and valued. Has re- 
ceived decided commendations from the best teachers 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL IS FOR- 
td LON, ($1.25.) Very convenient book of reter- 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. Vol. I. ($6.) Agrand eucyclopedia. 


ARY OF MUSICAL TERMS, (Compiete $5) 
A ruse and useiut work. 

ICHTER’S COUNTERPOINT. ($2.0.) 
FUGUK, :$2.00.) Two Standard 
works ov Composition. 

THE WEL( CHORUS :$1) for 

ScHoots, and SONG RELLS (50 cts. tor Commo. 

ScHoOLs, should be in the mind of every teacher in 

need of new books. 

Jo HNSON’S NEW_ METHOD FOR HAR- 

MoONY. ($1.) By A.N.Jonnson. Is unexceled tor 

ease, simplicity, and .horoughness. 

JE BO cts.), and HULL’S 

ENCE GLE OK (40 cts.), are our 

three best Temperance THEM ! 


Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway,N.Y. 


MUSICAL HERALD. 


A first-class monthly. Should hein the hands of 
every one interested in music. Price, $1.50, includ- 
ing $10.00 worth of choice masic. 


Send for Premium List Free. 


MusicaLt Co., Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


EAUTIFUL ILLUMINATED BOOK- 
MARK and illustrased catalogue tor or 


cts. BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman St., N. ¥ 
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THE BATTLE OF THE STYLES. 


** Dearest, do you know you grieve me 
More than I can well express ? 
You are lovely, but believe me, 
 Something’s wrong about your dress. 
It may be the height of fasbion, 
What in faci is always worn, 
But—don’t gctinto a passion— 
Change it ere the ’morrow morn.”’ 


Then she wore a jersey fitting 
Like an eel-skin ali complete, 
With a skirt so tight that sitting 
- Was an agonizing feat. 
Cried she, with supreme conviction 
** Toia, I think, will suit the men:”’ 
It was not a benediction 
That he breathed upon her then ! 


Like a kind obedient lady, 7 
Straigbt the good,wife wen’, I ween, 
Robed herself in vesture shady, 
Faced bim in a sad tage green. 
Quorthb she, bowing to correction, 
* Here’s the last esthetic ‘tad.’’”’ 
Said he, with wild interj- ction, 
* Bless me, dear, you must be mad ”’ 


Still sh> kept hertemper sweetly, 

And with aggravaiing smilee, 
Dressed herself—and oid it neatly 

In a mixture of all sty'es, 
Modérn, classic, Dolly Varden. 

Toen she brougot him to nis knees! 
For he cried, ** | beg your pardon. 

** Dress in future—as you piease !”’ 

—{Punch. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Arnold Ruge, a noted German Liberal, 
is dead. 

—Of the 30,149 people resident in Alaska, 
only 339 are whites. 

—Gen. Garfield has formally renounced 
the Obio Senatersbip. 

—Gen. Goff, of West Virginia, is the new 
Secretary of the Navy. 

—Davy Crockett’s house is still standing 
in Lawrenceburg. Tenn. 

—They are talking in Boston about a 
statue for Theodore Parker. : 

—Civcinnati bas enjoyed three consecu- 
tive weeks of good sleighing. 

—A serious defection from the ranks of 
the Carlists in Spain is reported. 

—The Normal School at Chicago is to 
have a Kindergarten Department. 

—Itis reported that 750,000 peasants are 
starving iu one of the Russian provinces. 

—The Chicago ‘‘ Advance”’ has been 80 
unkind as to call Mr. Kimball a “* Finangel. 
ist.’’ 

—It is feared that the Danish Arctic ex- 
ploring party has been lost in the Siberian 
Seas. 

—The new University boat- house at Ox- 
ford, England, was destroyed by fire last 
week. 

. —Dr Schliemann has presented bis collec. 
tion of Trojan antiquities to the Berlin Mu- 
seum. 

—According to the tax-books New York 
is $38,209 689 rmcber than last. year in real 
estate. 

—Prof. Alphonso Wood, the well-known 
botanist, died at West Farms, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 4th. 

—In this invigorating weather roller-skat- 
ing within doors strikes one as being rather 
eff minate. 

—Cornell University gets $10 000 more 
from H. W. Sage, Esq., for the Botanical 
department. 

—(Cold waves are now the order of the 
day, and may be confidently looked for at 
short intervals. 

—The breaking up of the ice in the Ohio 
River bas already done considerable damage 
and promises to do more. 

—The funeral of M. Blanqui, the French 
Radical, was attended by 30,000 people, but 
there was no disturbance. 

—President elect Garfield bas kept a 
diary for the last twenty years, and yet he 
has made a success in life! 

—A large steamer was seen to go on 
Goodwin Sands the other day and sink 
rapidly with all hands on board. 

—There was a solemn assembly of under- 
tak:rs in Military Hall, last Friday night, 
to organize a protective association. 

—The health of the Princess Louise is re- 
ported to be so seriously impaired that 
there are doubts about her return to Can- 


ada. 
—The streets of New York resembled 


those of Venice last week, only the element 
of picturesqueness was conspicuously ab- 
sent. 

—The electric light is beginning to illu- 
minate the wh: le country, if one may judge 
from the number of companies that are 
being formed. 

—The students at Berlin celebrated New 
Year’s Day by mobbing al] the Jews they 


‘te 


met. German students bave no reputation 
to spare on the score of civility and will do 
well to busband what they have. 
—Fowler, Crampton & Co., importers of 
chemicals in this city and a business house 
of long standing, failed last week with lia- 
bilities of $350,000. 
—Thbis is certainly the golden age of bi- 
ograpby. To the series already published 
or in process of publication, another on the 


| English pbilosophers is announced. 


--The ‘“Literary World,” commenting on 
the careers of Homer, Milton, Parker and 
Parkman, concludes that blindness is not 
fatal to the highest literary success, 

—If the Yorktown memorial is to cost 
$100,000 it is to be hoped that, unlike some 
of our other national memorials, its artistic 
worth will be commensurate with its cost. 

—The disgraceful structure known as 
Fulton Market is to have 80,000 speut upon 
it inrepairs. It is understood that the re- 
pairs will take tue form of a new building 

—The Centennial Commission have pre- 
sented Gen. Hawley with a handsome sil- 
ver vase in recognition of his invaluable 
services in connection with the last World’s 
Fair. 

—The Postmaster of Jersey City has ad- 
vanced notions of civil service reform. He 
bas dismissed a letter-carrier because the 
latter refused to register or vote at the last 
election. 

—The Roman Catholic Bishop of Cincin- 
nati bas started asensible reform by ad 
visipng parentsto give their children full 
Christian names, and not abbreviations or 
pet names. 

—A needed reform has been presented to 
the House of Commons in the shapes of a 
bill to put an end to the lavish expense 
accompanying Parliamentary elections in 
that country. 

—King Cetywayo is described as an 
enormous mass of humanity with an intel- 
ligent face. He is not extravagant in the 
matter of dress, contentinpg bimself with a 
simple plaid shawl. 

—A thousand Roman Catholic families 
have lately been settled in the Ottawa Val- 
ley. Twoorpban asylums are to be estab- 
lished in the section and the children 
trained to agriculture, 

—Tbat unlucky Brooklyn Elevated Rail- 
way Company is in the bards of no less 
than four receivers. Exhausters would 
perhaps more accurately describe the func- 
tions of these gentlemen.. 

—The New York Central Railroad has 
subscribed $250 000 to the World’s Fair, 
contingent upon the raising cf $4,000,000. 
Gen. Grant is talked about for the presi- 
dency of the Commission. 

—Obio is evidently determined to promote 
Virginia to the position of grandmotber of 
the Presidents. President Porter explains 
Ohio’s fertility of officials of high rank by 
the fact that the State is full of institutions 
of learning. 

— The bursting of a boiler in the smelting 
works of Edward Balbach & Sons, in New- 
ark, N. J, last Thursday night, killed four 
men and wourded four other persons. 
Several houses in the neighborhood were 
seriously damaged. 

—There is great excitement in Salt Lake 
City over the action of Gov. Murray in 
refusing his certificate of election to the 
House of Representatives to George Q. 
Cannon, on the ground that Cannon was 
foreign-born and has never been natural- 
ized. 

—The American District Telegraph Com- 
pany complains of scarcity in an article 
with which the community has generally 
been supposed to be overstocked; viz., boys. 
Ifthe company were a little more liberal 


| would not the supply be equal to the de- 


mand ? 

—Comets have now been classed with 
criminals by the action of Mr. Warner, of 
Rochester, who off: rs $200 for the capture 
of each and every wandering body of that 
description during the present year. Does 
he suppose they are a sort of celestial 
tramps? 

—The first annual dinner of the New 
York Press Club was enjoyed by about 250 
people at the St. Nicholas Hotel last 
Thursday evening. Responses to toasts 
were made by Generals Grant and Sner- 
man, Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. Benson J° 
Lossing, and others, 


—Count Beust, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador at Paris, sent the other day 
this pleasantest of little notes to the painter 
Mupkaczy: ‘‘Cher et grand Artiste—I 
have the pleasure to inform you that the 
Emperor-King of Austria-Huvgary has 


conferred on you and your heirs the rank 


of nobility in Hungary. Ncblesse oblige, 
says the proverb. This time the Emperor- 
King obliges the nobility.” 

—The late Dr. Chapin had a pretty little 
talent for puns. Dr. Emerson on one occa- 
sion preached for Dr. Chapin, an‘ on enter. 
ing the pulpit laid his silk hat on the seat, 
and then laid a paper on it. Dr. Chapin 
afterward came in, and, setting down care 
lessly, mashed the hatcompletely. Arising 
and picking up the mutilated tile, he con- 
templated it with the remark, ‘‘I presume 
you thought that was a silk hat; but now it 
is satin.” 

—The London *‘ Times,’’ commenting on 
the increase in the population of the United 
Sates as shown by the recent census, says : 
‘* These eleven and a half millions of prople 
are not a poor, indigent and untaugit mass, 
such as would be produced in any European 
State by so great and rapid an accession to 
the population. ‘hey are well fed, clotbed, 
well-to-do, and, as a rule, well educated. 
There is room, and to spare for them all, 
and for as many more during the next ten 
years. We cannot but look with someenvy 
on @ nation whose easy lot it is to gather up 
the things which fortune casts to it.” 

—George Eliot is described as a woman 
whom no one ever approached withou, an 
immediate perception of goodness and 
greatness. To hear her talk wasas good as 
to read what she wrote. A more beaupiful 
voice than hersis rarely heard: a low, rich 
voice, and convincing, so tospeak. Except 
in the shape, the siz, the poise of ber fr ead, 
there was no striking outward signof genius 
about her. A remarkable motherliness of 
look was indeed what most distinguished 
ber personal appearance; and this alone 
gave to ber a certain beauty in spite of the 
large, massive, homely features of her face. 


BACK:.' 
WEAK BACK. 


| BENSON’S 


CAPCINE 
POROTS 
PLASTER. 


Overwhelming evidence of their superiori- 

ty over all otber piasters. It is everywhere 

. recommended by Physicians, Druggists aud 
the Press. 


The Manufacturers received a special 
| award and the only medal given for pormus 
plasters at the Centennial bt rpoxition, 1876, 

4 at the Paris txrposition, 1878. 
Their great merit lies in the fact that 
they are the only plasters which relieve 

i pain at ouce. 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A BOOK FOR THE TifAEs: 


TESTIMONY OF THE ACES, 


OR, 
CONFIRMAT'IONS OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


y the Eminent Scholar end Popular Writer, 
Rev. HERBERT W. MOKRIS, D. 

Author of “‘ Work Days of God; or, Science and the Pible,’ " &e. 

A new and massive work, containing nearly 5000 dis et 
contirmations of the truth, and his tori al accuracy ot "2500 
of Scripture; testimonies gathered from numental 
uscriptions, Ezypt ian Hierox! phic Chaltean Tablets, Anci nt 
Coins and Seulptures, from the ruins of neseh and Bab, ton, 
from Ancient Literature, History, Scicuce, Piiivsee 
phy. ard Poetry. the 


A GRAND ACELMULATION ‘Or FOES, 
STOREHOUSE OF NTS, 
THESAURUs OF 
TRE (st RY oF 


a concertration of the light of all ages to illumine God 

Very valuatle to Sunday-Schovl Teac hers, Ministers and 
Biblical Stud-euts whose libraries are limited. Simpsom 

Will do good service.—Rev. Joun Hace New York. 

An invaluable thesaurus. B. L. Aaxew, D., Philad’a, 

Effectual antidote to the skepticism of the day.—Ministi nian 
OCIATION OP KociesreR 

Will strengthen our faith in God's We rd, ane qreatly enlarge 

our knowledge as to its scope and Leari —PisHhor STEVENS, 

Contains much that is very valna'le KES RTER, ot Yale, 


Every Pastor, every Sunday-School Teacher. every 
Student, and every reader of the Bible, should 
have a copy of this invaluable work. 

Publis hed in one MAGNIF ICENT VOLUME, contain- 


fiz 1000 Roval Octavo pages, with more than illustrations, 
coral of them from full-page Steel Plates ot t 
tion. oo tex. Four styles of bindir nd 
for fall Deseriptive Circular. AGENTS WANTED. 
Commissions. Large 


J.C. Me CUR DY ‘Publishes: 
wdelpbia, Pa.; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, or St. Mo 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 
NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

Joun T. Mouse, Jr., Editors. 
Price. 50 cents @ month: $5.00 a year. Speci 
men — sent po-~'-puid on receipt of 15 cts. 

A NTS WANTED, who unders'and tne 
character, ecope and value of tue REVIEW to 
tor subscribers. Liberal commission 


uid. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 
A GENTS WA NTED for the Best and Fastest 
se‘ling Pict) rial Books and Bibles. Prices re- 
duced 23 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa. 


$66 a week if your own town. Terms and $5 outnt 
tree Address: u. & -Portiand, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED! NICK PUTZEL. 


For our New Book. 
A Story ot uypusual pewer and spirit. A full an 
fearless es pos-re the subtle arts ot p litical wire-pulling 
—showing how rum and rasality rule and ruin in 
American politive. Piaised by the people. /liustrated 
vy z.”’ the inimitable charact-r a-tist. Price 
$1.50. Sells fast. Terms very liberal. 
ne BBA RD BROS., Pubs,., 723 Chestnut St.. Philada. 


$5 (0 $20 per day athome. Samples worth $5free. 
Address Stinson & Co.. Poriiand, Maine. 


AGENTS TE 
WANTED MME T T west 
COMPLETE 


On amma Bible. in one volume, ever —_ shed. Endorse- 
Ada all: embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. J: . op table -3 showing time of 
each patriarch prophet ani king; authorsh ip and dates of 
books of Bible; howthe earth w as peopled from Noah; pare 
ables and miracles of Old and New estaments; the twent 

four Sermons of Christin their order, the eizhteen mirac es 
ofthe Apostles 1020 pages. 475 illustrations, 
Fxtraterms. Selling fast. Agents making 220: $100. 
a month, livadiey Garretson & Co., 66 N.4thSt., Phila 


$72 A WEEK. #2122 at he me ade. Cost 
ly ovtfittree. Adoress Tutt & Aucusta.Me 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL} 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826 Bells for all purposes 
Wacranted satistactoryv durabie 


MENKELY & CO.,. WEST TROY. N.Y. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


50 All Lithographed ChromoCarda,nco 2 alike 
Axts, big outfit, We. Globe Caid Co., Northiord, Ct 


F. SKELTON, 


Manutacturer of Awrings, Tents, Flags and Ban- 
ners, ( anvas Coveis tor ‘agons, Trunks and liamp- 
ers. Ali kinds ot Canvas »1d Kunung tor Sale. 
Wedding Canopies, Dancing ana 
cope ic Le: at Low Prices. 

et. 320 and 330 Sts., New York. 


VIRGINIA FARMS AYD MILLS 
or exchange. Write tor sree atalogue. 
CHAFFIN & CO.. Richmond, Va. 


will mailed FREE to all spplicants, ane to without 


ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravin 
about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions be 
— ting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 


, etc. Invaluable to all. Send forit. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


| 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 


t 
INDIGO BL, UE. | £33 N. Second St.. Phiiae elptia 


P RINT PRESSES. TYPES and 
Material. Send two 3c. stamps for 
cat’i’'cue. B.O.Woods & Co.,49 Federai St.. Bostoi.,Mass 


THE COMFORT CORSET 


THE 


ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 
COMFORT and BEAUTY. 


The shoulder straps are so 
arranged that they cannot 
slip up on the back or down 
on the arm 

In the place of bones are 
Ain-erted 1+ ws of very siiff 
cora, which, while support- 
ing, "vield to every move- 
ment of the torm. Can be 
wa-hed without changing 
the fitne~s of the garment. 

Has the approval o all 
physicians ‘hat have seen it. 

Also adupted tor children. 

Price $2. Send tor Illus- 
trated Circuar, directions 
how to measure, &c., to 


Alice F'etcher & Co, 


Manufacturers ot 


HYCIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


for Ladies and Children, Shoulder Brace~, Sio king 
and Skirt Sup); orters, &e. 


No. 6 EAST 14TH ST... NEW YORK. 


14 Stop-,4 Sets Reeds, ON#.Y S65. 
0) CA PIANOS, $125 up. Paper tree. Add-ess 
DANIEL F. BEATTY Washington, N.J 


LA™S  Printerw Material-.— 

Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets. Cha-es, 
Printing Presses,ete. for kngravers. Pat- 
tern Letters tor Machini-ts, Vanc+RBURGH. WELLS 
& Co.. 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch sirects, §. Y. 


For infants & Invalids,| 


W ‘ORSTEDS BY 20Skeins, Mshades, 
25c. 1.0 skeins $i. Frank Gardiner, Linn, Mass. 


50 Gold, Ficured., and. Actress Chromos, l0c. At.’s 
Ssampie "Book . EAVY Baus... Northtord Ct 
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THE purpose of APPLETONS’ JOURNAL has been to provide intelligent readers 
with literature of a permanent and sterling character on all topics which affect 
public welfare and general culture; and it is the intention to adhere to this pur- 
pose in the future. 

Large space will continue to be given to Literary and Art Themes, to Discus- 
sions of Social Questions, to Critical and Speculative Essays, to Papers, original 
and selected, that in any way are likely to interest intelligent people, or which will 
reflect the intellectual activity of the age. 


One of the recent features of the JOURNAL has been the translation of brilliant 
Novelettes current in the French and Gerwan periodicals. The talent for writing 
artistic and highly finished stories or short novels is very nctable among French 
authors, and the plan of presenting this superior fiction to American readers has 
been recognized as a unique and brilliant attraction. Notewortby novelettes from 
British and home writers will also be included. 


Considerable space will be given to comprehensive and analytical reviews of 
important new books—not mere notices, but critical interpretations, with copious 
extracts, in order to vive the reader an intelligent conception of the scope, char- 
acter and flavor of every current work of wide-reaching iuteres:. In other instances, 
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editorial department will be added, under the title of ‘‘ Notes for Readers,” in 
which will be preserved many minor things in literature of interest to readers. 
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reflecting everything of importance that is doing in the world of letters. 

‘*The Editor’s Table,” which has always enjoyed no little reputation for its 
acute and suggestive comments on current themes, will be continued as hitherto. 


Finally, it should be observed that the subscription price is exceedingly low: a 
magazine of a very superior character, in the ample pages of which a large quan- 
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of cheapness and excellence deserving notice. 
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This rovel style of the MASON & UAMLIN CAB- 
INET OMGANS (ready this month) has suficicnt 
compass and capacity forthe performance, with full 
parts, of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular 
Sacred and Secular Music gencrally. It retains to a 
wonderful extent, for an instrument so small, the 
extraordinary excellence, both as to power and quality 
of tone, which has given the MASON & HA*SLIN 
Cabinet Organs their great reputation and won for 
them the IIGMEST DISTINCTIONS at 
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TOUCH OF THE ARTIST. 


The Pranoforrte. 


HOW IT IS MADE. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


For nearly or quite twenty years the Piano- 
forte has stood open all the day long in the 
parlor, which has also always been the dining- 
room of our house. As soon as the baby was 
old enough to sit .on mother’s lap and thrum 
upon it, she was encouraged so to do—dadnd 
she has never required a great deal of en- 
couragement. As soon as she was old enough 
to stand on tiptoe and handle the keys, or climb 


into achair and become a performer on her own: 


account, the instrument was put at her service. 
It has only taken a few lessons to teach her that 
it was not an anvil; if the truth must be told, 
it has been more difficult to check “ pounding” in 
older performers than in baby. The piano has 
thus in turn become, if you please so to term it, 
the plaything of the children. Of course it has 
worn out under this usage; but the children 
have learned to love music; they have learned 
to play first by ear and then by note; they 
ha- e learned to improvise ; and when the time 
for lessons came, practicing has not been a mere 
mechanical exercise. The children have had 
created within them a desire for the power of 
musical expression ; they have become possessed 
of ideas which they wished to express, or have 
at least realized that musical ideas exist and are 
pleasurable and inspiring, and they have been 
willing to work in order to acquire the language ; 
above all, music has become a bond in the 
household, a sacred memory to those who were 
absent, a hope to those who turned their thoughts 
homeward, a Jacob’s ladder up which prayers 
song-winged have run more quickly than any 


shave a new piano. 


at night all the disappointments and 
asperities of the day have been 
buried, an inspiration in the morn- 
ing which has given sweetness and 
light to the whole day. The piano 
is the most sacred piece of furni- 
ture in the home; the one most 
loved; the one about which the 
most sacred associations cluster; 
the one piece. of cabinet-making 
that has a soulinit. Theemotions 
which it has stirred, the tenderness 
which it has aroused, the love of 
home which it has cultivated, the 
ties which it has made between 
friend and friend, the soul-life 
which it has put into the home 
during these twenty years—all this 
is simply incalculable. I cannot 
conceive what the home would 
have been without the open piano. 
God bless it. 

. It has grown old. Its voice is 
thin. While we have been growing more and 
more musical, it has been growing less and less 
so. We must part with our old friend ; we must 
That point decided, we 
determined after careful inquiry to get a Decker 
Brothers piano, and having gone through their 
factory for my own satisfaction, I obtained 
their permission to go through again for the 
satisfaction of the readers of The Christian 
Union; and in this article I propose to tell 
them how pianos are made, by showing them, 
with the aid of an artist, the process of 
manufacture. My object is threefold, first to 
induce them to get a piano if they have not one 
already ; second, to give them some idea of the 
points to be looked after in purchasing a piano ; 
and thirdly, to give them some idea as to the 
nature of the instrument and how to take care 
of it. 

But first a few words as to its his- 
tory. For the pianoforte has a history 
which extends back over the centuries. 
It was not invented, it was evolved ; 
it was not made, it grew. Like all 
valuable products of human thought, 
it was the product of many minds and 
much hard thinking. 

The harp is the father of the piano 
and the bow is the father of the harp; 
for it is probable that the twanging 
of the bow string gave the first idea 
of stringed musical instruments, and 
this surmise is confirmed by the fact 
that the earliest and rudest engravings 
of the harp upon the Egyptian monu- 
ments are simply bow-like structures, “Ta 
with three or. four strings. Some- 
times these harps or lyres were played 
not with the. fingers but with a plec- 
trum, a light hammer or mallet held in 
the hand. The bow-like form was in 
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other prayers, an oblivion in which | 


| the modern piano. 
ever, the essential principle remained the same, 
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time changed into other forms—the square, the 
triaugular, the half circle; all these instru- 
ments, though bearing different names, being 
in essential principle the same. Then came 
the addition of a box, across the oper face 
of which the strings. were stretched; then 
the addition of a sounding board underneath 
the strings to increase the strength and power 
of tone. Somewhere about the twelfth century 
a key-board was added in front of the box, 
which still was a movable instrument placed 
on the table or held in the lap of the player; these 
keys played upon a wooden pin or axle, and the 
further end was furnished with a quill which 
scraped back and forth upon the string afterthe 
manner of a violin bow on the string of the 
violin. The instrument was generally made 
horizontal, but sometimes perpendicular like the 
harp, the difference between the square, the 
grand, andthe upright piano thus in a-certain 
sense dating from avery early age. The key- 
board was gradually enlarged, bridges were 
added, the sounding board was improved, and 
dampers of cloth were provided to stop the 
vibration after the note had been struck, and 
finally the instrument was placed upon legs like 
In all these changes, how- 


but the instrument underwent more radical 
modifications of name than of nature, each new 
maker giving a new title to his instrument, as we 
have seen in our own day the old-fashioned 
melodeons transformed into harmoniums, har- 
moniphons, reed organs, cabinet organs and the 
like. 

Playing upon these instruments was a royal 


accomplishment. Henry VIII. in his youth was 


as famous for his skill with the virginal, the | 


current name for the piano of that age, as 
he was a little later for his strength with the 
bow; and Queen Elizabeth showed as much 
jealousy of Mary Queen of Scots’ musical profi- 
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ciency and as much vanity in her own as she did 
in some far more serious matters. 
these musical instruments, and by far the best 
before the introduction of the pianoforte proper, 


was the harpsichord. Its form was the same as 


The latest of | 
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instrument, and at first disdainfully rejected it. 
Nor was ituntilthe newinstrument had created 


a new class of performers that it was able 


that of the grand piano of the present day. In | 


the previous instruments there had been but 


one string for each tone ; another was added to | 


the harpsichord, increasing both its sweetness 
Steel wire began to be used in 
Sometimes there were two or 


and its power. 
place of catgut. 


three banks of keys added as in the modern 
church organ. 


The notes were still sounded 


harpsichord. 


to take the place of the old one; even Bach, 
who warmly commended the new piano, pre- 
ferred for his own enjoyment the clavichord and 
The early pianos were, how- 


_ shirt sleeves, stick in hand, measuring off a load 


of lumber that had just arrived, examining it 
plank by plank, every now and then rejecting 


ever, it must be confessed, very rude in their | 


structure. Whether the hammers should be 
above or below the keys was for a long time a 
disputed question. How to arrange the hammers 
so that having struck the string they should 
return to their place without noise and without 
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not by means of ham- 
mers striking upon them, 
but by means of quills drawn 
across them, and to give variety 
of sound other material than quills 
was employed, and by means of pedals or by 
a change from one key-board to another, the 
performer could operate upon the strings at his 
will by quill, or slips of cloth, or pig’s bristles, or 
leathern tongues, or other material. The manu- 
facturers advertised their instruments as war- 
ranted to imitate the various notes of a small- 
sized orchestra—the lute, harp, guitar, hautboy, 
pipe, bassoon, clarionet, kettle-drum—and they 
gave to these various combinations the same 
fanciful names, jeu celeste, angelique, &c., 
which have since been borrowed by the organ 
makers. ‘The harpsichord was the instrument of 
the great musicians of the eighteenth century. 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven were all proficient 
in its use, and it was a favorite with them all. 
But notwithstanding the attempts to secure 
variety of tone, the music of the harpsichord 
was almost entirely lacking in light and shade ; 
the vibration of the strings being produced by 
the play of the quill or other substance upon it, 
the performer could not vibrate them loudly or 
softly at his will. It was not until the early 
part of the eighteenth century that the pianoforte 
first made its appearance ; it derived its name 
from the fact that it was an instrument capable 
of both soft and loud music. 

Three independent inventors and countries 
claim the honor of giving birth to this instrument 
—Bartolomeo Christofali, of Italy, M. Marius, of 
France, and Christopher Gotlieb Schrdler, of 
Germany. Almost simultaneously these men con- 
ceived the idea of sounding the strings by means 
of a hammer instead of a substitute for the 
violin bow ; in other words, of introducing into 
the case the ancient plectrum. Great as this 
improvement eventually prcved to be, like all 
great inventions it was slow in winning its way. 
Performers, accustomed to the harpsichord, were 
unable to adapt their playing to the new form of 
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rebounding so as to strike the string 
a second time; how to cover them so 
as to preserve sweetness of tone ; 
how to make an action which should 
enable the performer to regulate 
the strength of tone most perfectly ; 
how to make a frame which should 
hold the wires in their place without 
yielding to the immense tension put 
upon it; how to construct a sound- 
ing board which should give the best 
musical effect to the vibrations of the 
strings ; of what material the strings 
themselves should be made—all 
these questions and many others had 
first to be solved before the world 
could arrive even approximately 
at the instrument which now graces 
so many parlors; and it was not 
until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century that the pianoforte had fairly 
supplanted the harpsichord and 
become the common feature 1. the 
theater and the concert room, nor 
until a still later date that it became what it 
now is, the instrument for household music. 

Dr Edward F. Rimbault, in his work on “ The 
Pianoforte, its Origin and Progress of Construc- 
tion,” to which we are indebted for the material 
for this brief historical sketch, gives a list of 
upward of one hundred and fifteen patents 
issued for improvements for the pianoforte in 
Great Britain alone prior to 1851, and he de- 
clares that a single manufacturer of Paris claims 
to have taken out more than one hundred and 
twenty patents for his own improvements in 
France. How many have been taken out in the 
United States I have no means of ascertaining, 
but they are numerous, and although it is prob- 
able that the pianoforte has now reached sub- 
stantially its permanent form, inventors and ex- 
perimenters are still at work, and every year wit- 
nesses some 
improvement 
in the method 
of construc- 
tion or in the 
materials em- 
ployed in the 
structure. 

One morn- 
ing last sum- 
mer I called 
at the ware- 
rooms. of 
Decker Bro- 
thers, Union 
Square, duly 
armed with 
a letter of 
introduction, 
and was in- 
formed that 
I should find 
Mr. Decker, 
senior, at the 
factory. Going up to the factory in Thirty-fifth 
Street, near Eighth Avenue, I was directed to 
the lumber-yard ; and here I found him in his 


- Pad 


of the industry going on within. 


one and placing it on one side as unfit for his 
purposes. While this operation was going on I 
had an opportunity to look about me. I found 
myself in a sort of court-yard, enclosed by the 
factory, where eight stories towered above me, 
and the hum of whose machinery was suggestive 
The yard 
itself was filled with lumber, barely giving room 
to get between the piles with a lumber-wagon, 
these piles being from two to five stories high. 
Here it remains for from two to four years. 
Much of it is warranted “seasoned” when it is 
purchased; but the careful piano-maker takes no 
man’s warrant. After the sun and wind have 
been at work at it for this length of time, it is 
still further subjected to artificial seasoning in 
drying-rooms where, in a temperature ranging 
from roo degrees to 120 degrees, it is baked for 
from three to six months, the time depending on 
the wood and the purposes to which it.is to be 
devoted in the instrument. The forest sends 
hither representatives of I was going to say 
every kind, though that would be an exaggera- 
tion. 

But here are ‘pine,. spruce, bass wood, 
box wood, white holly, apple wood, pear, 
mahogany, the various maples, cedar, black 
walnut, oak, rosewood, and I know not how 
many other varieties. Some are chosen for their 


strength, some for their lightness, some for their 


beauty, some for the fineness of their grain and 
the toughness of their fiber. ‘The sounding board 
is made of spruce, the most resonant of all the 
woods ; the key partly of pine for its lightness, 
partly of bass wood; part of the action is made 
of apple tree, because of all woods this is the 
finest grained. 

While I had been looking about me, Mr. 
Decker had finished his examination of the load 
of lumber. He took my letter, read it, gave me 
a cordial welcome, and invited me into the fac- 
tory. Years ago, when the now forgotten firm 
of Bacon & Raven were perhaps the leading 
makers in the country, Mr. Decker was their 
foreman. He soon advanced to the position 


.of partner; and then withdrew, and with his 
brother established the firm of Decker Brothers. 
The piano was then already an established 
instrument in America; but so great and so 
numerous have been the improvements made on 
it since, that the instrument of to-day may fairly 
be called a new invention; it, at all events, 
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PUTTING TOGETHER SOUL AND BODY. 


includes not a few new inventions in its modern 
structure. Mr. Decker has always retained his 
position. He is practically foreman iggis 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


own factory. His careful and personal inspec- 
tion of the lumber brought to his yard was a 
typical fact. There is not apparently any part 
of the instrument which he could not make him- 
self, and no part of the machinery which he 
does not closely supervise. 

“The pianoforte consists of two parts, a body 
and a soul; the case is the body, the soul is the 
interior mechanism. ‘The case is, as all our read- 
ers know, simply a box, in the case of the square 
piano, a rectangular box, set on four legs ; in the 


The frame is the foundation of the whole 


instrument, unseen by the performer, who has 


no means whatever of testing its quality and 
character except as time and use afford a test. 
It is the foundation, and any imperfection in it 
impairs and threatens to destroy all the rest. It 
is like the foundation of a house; however fair the 
superstructure, it 1s worse than useless if the 
foundation is ill laid; for this exquisite piece of 


mechanism is all the time exerting a marvelous | 
In a grand piano there are 270 wire | 
strings; these are drawn, some of | 


force. 
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case of the grand piano, an oblong box, broad at 
one end, narrow at the other, with a curved side ; 
in the case of a cottage or upright piano, a box 
set up on its side. In the latter instrument the 
strings are perpendicular instead of horizontal. 
In ancient times the case was often elaborately 
decorated. The story is told of Salvator Rosa, 
the artist, that he was found by a friend in 
Florence playing on a very indifferent old harp- 
sichord, and was asked how he could keep such 
an instrument in his house. “It is not worth a 
scudo,” said his friend. “I will lay you what 
you please,” said Salvator, “that it will be 
worth a thousand before you see it again.” The 
bet was taken and was won by the artist, who 
painted a landscape with figures upon the lid, 
which gave his soulless harpsichord at once an 
artistic value. Modern taste dispenses with all 
such elaborate ornamentations, and except the 
carving upon the legs the best modern 
pianofortes are generally externally plain, 
being veneered, ordinarily in rosewood, so 
highly polished as to make the surface 
almost like that of .a mirror. Nevertheless 
there are great differences and some curiosities 


in the construction of the case of a pianoforte. . 


Itis not, what Rimbault calls it, a mere piece of 
cabinet-making ; the beauty, the tone, and the 
durability of the instrument depend not a little 
upon it. And from the structure of this shell 
to the last artistic touch of the regulator 
and the tuner, the difference between a cheap 
and a well-built piano appears, though not to 
the eye of the purchaser, in innumerable items. 

The soul of a pianoforte consists of five parts, 
the frame, the strings, the sounding board, the 
action &@nd the keys and pedals. 


them, to almost their utmost tension. 
These 270 strings thus drawn to an 


a force sufficient to raise ten or twelve 
tons from the ground. This force 
is exerted directly upon the frame, 
and if that lacks any element of 
strength or durability it is soon 


the whole piano is put hopelessly out 
of tune and tone. Everything there- 
fore depends upon the strength and 
the durability of this frame. The 
foundation is made of mortised wood- 
work, nine inches in thickness, made 
secure by cross-bracing. In the 
cheaper piano these cross-bracings 
are lacking, the timber is_ light, 
perhaps not well seasoned, and after 
six months or a year the whole 
piano shows signs of invalidism 
and premature old age. Upon this 
wooden frame-work and securely fas- 
tened to it is a cast-iron frame, the 
only part of the foundation which is 
visible in the finished piano when we 
raise the lid. These are the two essential parts 
of the frame, the bony structure answering to 
the skeleton of the human organism. 

Stretched across the frame are the strings. 
The catgut of the old harpsichord has long 
siuce disappeared, and the strings of the modern 
pianoforte are made exclusively of highly tem- 
pered steel wire. The larger bass notes are 
covered with copper or soft annealed iron wire, 
plated with silver, the only advantage of this 
plating being good looks. The newspapers 
have recently announced, as though it were a 
new invention, the use of gold for pianoforte 
strings. There is, however, nothing new in the 
invention, which has been tried and found want- 
ing in the past. The best piano strings come 
from Germany ; a cheaper quality is made in 
the United States. 

Underneath the strings is the sounding board. 
This is along, rectangular but irregularly shaped 
board of varying thickness, and serving for the 
pianoforte the same purpose which is served by 
the belly of the violin, that is, it gives strength 
and resonance to the tone, This sounding board 
is fitted and firmly fastened in its place, is braced 
with under bracings, which must be carefully ad- 
justed in number and proportion indicated by 
long experience. It is composed of spruce 
which has been kept for three or four years 
before it goes into the instrument. 

It now remains to insert the action; that is, the 
machinery contrived for striking the strings and 
for stopping their vibrations. It would be im- 
possible to describe, so that the reader could 
understand, the precise nature of this delicate 
mechanism. It is indeed essentially the same in 
principle, but quite different in some import- 
ant elements, in different pianos. In the up- 
right or cottage piano the action is of course 
perpendicular ; in the grand and square piano it 
is horizontal. Again in the square piano the 
action is more simple, but the opportunity to 
produce musical effects is in consequence 


| 


lessened. In general it may be said that the 


extreme of tightness, are pulling with | 
| this almost fatal defect. 


drawn more or less out of shape, and | 


_ action consists of along lever, the key under the 


finger of the performer being the short end of 
the lever, the hammer which strikes the string 
being at the other and long end of the lever. 
This hammer is not, however, directly attached 
to the lever, but by a combination of short 
levers acting upon one another the hammer is 
struck against the string, and then before the 
finger has been raised from the key falls back 
into its place again, while the damper at the 
same instant falls down to stop the vibration. 
For a time great difficulty was experienced be- 


_ cause in vigorous passages the hammer would 


rebound, striking the string a second time, and 
much difficulty was experienced in overcoming 
By an ingenious and 
very simple mechanism the hammer is now 
caught by a little bit of felt as it falls, which is 
sufficient to prevent the rebound, but not suffi- 
cient to prevent its answering instantly to a 
second touch of the key. In the construction 
of this action the greatest skill and caution are 
requisite, and there is perhaps no point in re- 
spect to which there is greater difference in 
pianos than in the quality of their action. 
various parts, which must be of wood in order 
to be sufficiently light, play upon one another. If 
a too soft wood is used the action will soon wear. 
out with the attrition; if a too hard wood is used 
the action is too heavy. The action of each 
separate key must be adjusted exactly to 
correspond with that of every other key, 
otherwise we get, what is common in cheap 


striking upon two keys will evoke a much 
louder response from the one string than 
from the other. The reader needs to know 
nothing more of the action than this to see very 
clearly that a good instrument requires personal 
precision in the mechanic, and the most careful 
supervision over him, as well as the utmost 
caution in the selection and adaptation of the 
various materials. 

Finally comes the most delicate operation, 
perhaps, of all in the structure of the pianoforte, 
and the one upon which its tone must depend, 
the regulation. The regulator goes over the 
whole action, adjusting and perfecting it in all 
its parts; especially delicate is the regulation 
of the hammers. These hammers are made 
of mahogany covered with felt. After all is 


GOING HOME. 


completed a workman, whose ear must be 
as delicate as his hand, and whose hand 
must be as accurate as his ear, goes over these 
hammers with a little pin or needle pricking up 
the felt so as to soften it. The tone of the 
piano depends largely upon the softness of the 
felt covering of the hammer. Different perform- 
ers desire different tones ; some, one that is hard, 
brilliant, almost metallic, some, a full but soft 


tone, and between these two extremes are all 
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pianos, uneven action, so that the same force - 
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